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War as a Path to Settlement 


Tue futility of war as a political argument never has received more 
convincing demonstration than in the present slowly expiring con- 
flict in South Africa. We went to war with the two Republics to 
secure the settlement of South Africa; and, after twelve months of 
warfare, we stand face to face with a more complicated problem, a 
stronger and more consolidated opposition, and a less amenable 
population, than at the outset. In South Africa to-day Boer and 
Uitlander, loyal Jingo and doubting Dutchman, are united in their 
dissatisfaction at the results of Imperial intervention in their 
territories. All of the wide fighting arena is desolate, the progress of 
a decade has been torn from the history of South Africa and its 
place taken by the sullen race-hatred of unborn generations. Out on 
the veld a solitary wooden post is an object of awe to the happy 
soldier who finds it. Everywhere, save in the coast towns whose 
trade has swelled enormously from the increase of traffic, the cry is 
one of awful dismay at the effects of the war. 

And yet this war has availed nothing, has accomplished nothing, 
towards settlement. It has demonstrated only the easily granted 
premiss that Great Britain is a stronger military power than the two 
peasant Republics. Gazing back over those long lines of turfen 
mounds, Mr. Chamberlain has to proceed to the consideration of those 
“other questions” as at the outbreak of hostilities, unassisted to a 
conclusion by the thousands of dead offered up a sacrifice in justifica- 
tion of his case. By conquest, Mr. Chamberlain has become the 
legatee of the Boer grievances as well as of the Boer unearned 
increment. His responsibility to Her Majesty’s new Boer subjects 
has become equal to his responsibility to the Johannesburg Germar 
Jew, and therein lies the crux of a great matter. 
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That peace and harmony do not of necessity emerge out of war 
had already occurred to some minds before the commencement of the 
South African campaign. War is the most ancient, the most crude, 
the most barbaric means of settling a dispute known to man, and, 
in the histories of Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, is its inefficiency most 
convincingly written. As a means of impressing a political lesson upon 
a small and sentimental nation it has never proved effectual. We, 
of Scotland, are prouder to-day of William Wallace and of Robert 
Bruce than of the most glorious Guelph who ever occupied our 
throne. And so, everywhere, a war of conquest burns into the 
national soul of the vanquished a love of the old-time. freedom, a 
smouldering hatred of the oppressor, and a stern determination to 
do what in them lies to rehabilitate themselves in the eyes of the 
world. Even the Boers, poor defenders of their national status as 
the majority of them were, retired before Lord Roberts, murmur- 
ing their aspiration to achieve in the future what the obstinacy of 
their leaders and the efflorescence of their own courage had rendered 
impossible of attainment in the now. 

It will readily be realized that much of the prospect of a 
speedy settlement depends upon such justification as the vanquished 
may have to deem themselves oppressed, either in the contributory 
past or in the actual present. Much of the failure of our diplomacy 
in South Africa has been due to the consistent closure of our 
Colonial Secretaries’ eyes to the lessons of history and to the effect 
upon Boer experience of our whimsically unstable Colonial policy. 
It is one of the anomalies of Colonial Office administration that 
each successive tenant of the office views the situation merely in 
the light of his own expediency, forgetting that those who must 
subsist upon the fruits of his statesmanship appraise it by the aid of 
an unerring experience and resent the intermeddling of a legislative 
amateur. Long ago, an impartial and observant foreign critic 
said, ‘‘ The chief source and origin of all the evils must be sought 
in the want of stability in the supreme conduct of South African 
affairs.” This incessant sea-saw of Imperial intentions with respect 
to South Africa has left an abiding impression on all classes of 
settlers, and has engendered in them a growing desire for complete 
control. This sentiment has been nourished, not weakened, by the 
war. They have to live shoulder to shoulder in the same land— 
English, Dutch, and Native—and they resent the experiments of 
British theorists who are influenced by considerations that are 
inapplicable to a young country in which the forces of barbarism 
greatly predominate. A very considerable section of these moderate- 
minded colonists equally deplores the substitution of insular for 
Imperial sympathy at the Colonial Office. To a mixed population 
in which the Dutch are in excess, it seems a poor argument for 
Imperialism that the insignificant jingo minority should most easily 
reach the ear of the High Commissioner. That minority consists, 
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for the most part, of recent arrivals with no fixed principles, with 
scant knowledge of Colonial conditions, with but slight stake in 
the country, and with a profound ignorance of the forces at work 
upon the questions of the hour. Yet a catch resolution of such 
irresponsibles has often carried greater weight with the Colonial 
Office than the deliberate vote of the House of Assembly. His 
memory is the Boer’s only history book, and in that are recorded 
many instances of Colonial Office injustice that would puzzle and 
astonish Mr. Chanftberlain. 

In common with all colonists, South Africans realize the 
absurdity of the old superstition of their personal allegiance to a 
Colonial Office imperfectly acquainted with their conditions and with 
their necessities. Their spirit revolts at a system in which there is 
pupilage toa Democracy in Europe possessed of no superiority of 
intelligence or of power of self-government, and which is supremely 
ignorant of the circumstances under which colonists subsist. To them 
there is little practical good in dependence, but much irritating 
friction. The Imperial Government confers little more than a senti- 
mental boon upon its subjects abroad; and sentiment, apart from 
expediency, does not long support loyalty in those who have volun- 
tarily exiled themselves from Home and Mother Country. That the 
colonists do not trust Great Britain for their permanent military 
protection is proved by the system of defence Cape Colony and Natal 
have elaborated for themselves. That they do not appreciate the 
exercise of British diplomacy on their behalf is demonstrated by 
the attitude of the Cape Ministry towards Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
duct of affairs in South Africa. Time and again the leading states- 
men of the Colony have expressed their disapproval of the Imperial 
policy and their desire to see the people of South Africa ‘‘ manage their 
own affairs.” For their own parts the colonists, of all shades of 
political opinion, affirm loyalty, but repudiate self-sacrifice. As Cob- 
den satd of Canada, so one may say of British South Africa: ‘‘ Loy- 
alty is an ironical term to apply to a people who neither pay our taxes, 
nor obey our laws, nor hold themselves liable to fight our battles, 
who would repudiate our right to the sovereignty over an acre of 
their territory, and who claim the right of imposing their own cus- 
toms duties, even to the exclusion of our manufactures.” 

It is this same business-like loyalty which has raised the cry all 
over South Africa for compensation to British settlers for damage 
sustained from the war. And yet that war was undertaken at the 
fierce demand of those who spoke on behalf of the British colonists. 
Its preliminaries were managed, with masterly skill and a not too 
exacting conscience, by the wire-pullers of the English-speaking 
settlers’ political organizations. Day after day the strenuous efforts 
after peace were balked by eager cables from Durban and Cape 
Town. For that war the British taxpayer will have to raise at 
least one hundred millions sterling and will not receive in re- 
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turn one penny’s worth of favour over his German and American 
competitors in that South African market to which he has brought 
so dearly bought prosperity. It may be foolhardy, and is probably 
foolish, to write such things now, before the return of the quarter million 
of corroborators to whom Lord Roberts has demonstrated the practical 
politics of South Africa. Still, I only forestall their testimony by a mat- 
ter of weeks. Certain am I that no English gentleman who has served 
through the campaign in South Africa will return to his own home 
without privately expressing his disgust at the agitation which made 
war possible between Great Britain and the two Republics. Most of 
that agitation came from the coast towns, and in the hundreds of 
thousands of extra tonnage the war has brought them lies their reward. 
No man appreciates more highly than I do the magnificent aid that has 
been tendered the British Army by the Imperial Light Horse, the 
South African Light Horse, and the dozen bodies of irregulars in 
which South African colonists have enlisted. Without their assist- 
ance and that of the other colonial troops the war would be waging still 
more fiercely to-day in the Free State and in Natal. But these regiments 
are not filled with the men who made the war possible. There is not a 
prominent wire-puller or an agitator in one of them. They have 
been recruited among the moderate men of South Africa, the men of 
lax political opinions and a burning loyalty. To their veld lore is 
due much of Lord Roberts’ distinguished success. 

Loyalty that requires to be compensated in hard cash is of slight 
practical value to a Mother of Nations. There is slender satisfaction 
for the home-keeping Imperialist who has been dragged into a war of 
which he does not approve, and from which he can never extract one- 
halfpennyworth of personal advantage, on behalf of a distant and little 
understood colony, to be called upon to pay for damage done those 
who demanded the war and who alone can extract benefit from it. 
War has been refined to absurdity. In the old days, when war might 
still claim some effectiveness as a political argument, it gained its 
efficiency from the stern rigour with which it was pursued. To-day it 
has degenerated to a more than ordinarily dangerous game. It has 
become hedged about with rules, and the combatant who infringes 
these is tabooed as he would be at Hurlingham or at Lord’s. I 
have seen something of war in the past five years, and the only war 
that could be said to accomplish anything was Lord Kitchener’s con- 
clusive campaign in the Soudan. As I accompanied Osman Digna 
back to Cairo I realized that War had at last done something Peace 
could never have attained. But that was real war. There were no 
white flags, no cunning armistices, no courteous exchanges of 
medicines and messages of condolence, no squeamish abstinence from 
the destruction of the enemy’s property, and none of those long lines 
of prisoners whose presence in the histories of this year’s Boer War 
will bring a blush to the cheek of the third and fourth generation. I 
hate war, but I realize that the greatest patron of war was the Hague 
Peace Conference. 
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I had the misfortune to be within call of the Matopos when Mr. 
Rhodes arranged his peace with the Matabele in 1896, and I have 

since seen something of three ugly native risings that his ill-judged 

humanity then made possible. War, to effect anything, must be real, 

must be earnest. The present war, despite all the early epileptic shriek- 

ing over the misuse of the white flag and the prevalence of treachery, 

has been waged more in consonance with the rules of the game than 

any of which history takes cognizance. To that the Boers owe their 

defeat. To my certain knowledge General Louis Botha demanded, and 

was refused, permission 0 waylay General Yule on his retreat from 

Dundee to Ladysmith. Had he had his way, Sir George White would 

have been saved the responsibility of 4,000 of his heroic starvelings. 

Again, on the 24th of October, when the Boers had driven the Lady- 

smith garrison, beaten and demoralized, back into their covert, Louis 

Botha begged to be allowed to complete the victory. He was refused, 

and so the Boers lost Ladysmith and Natal. After Colenso and after 
Spion Kop General Botha was denied permission to do the things a 
Moltke or a Napoleon would have shot a general for omitting to per- 

form. Sir George White’s sick camp would never have been per- 
mitted by an opposing general of any military reputation, nor would 
any of the old time leaders have failed to lay waste the country and to 
destroy Johannesburg and Pretoria before Lord Roberts’ advancing 
army. Hard asI strove with the Boer Government to prevent the 
destruction of property, I sometimes smiled as I thought that the only 
available threat was to saddle them with individual responsibility. In 
real war this would have had slender chance of success, and I am glad 
it did not fall to my lot to quote such feeble terms to Rostopchin on 
the night of September 14, 1812. 

I know that deeds of great courtesy and gentle chivalry have been 
done by British commanders in the war, but of these others can 
speak with greater personal knowledge than I can. I concern myself 
for the moment merely with the grizzled old Boer who sat at a plain 
deal table in a frowsy, weather-worn tent on the hills overlooking 
Ladysmith, his wife eternally peeling potatoes in the lean-to at the 
side. From there old Piet Joubert endeavoured to carry out the 
strategy of the ancient Israelitish captains, and he might have chosen 
worse masters had he remembered that they engaged in real war, and 
that neither Joshua nor Gideon nor Jephthah ever checked his arm in 
the moment of victory. Inthe terrible massacres of Midianites and 
Ephraimites lay the practical efficiency of war as a political argument 
in those days. But Piet Joubert placed his strategical faith in the war 
captains of his well-thumbed Bible, and modelled his tactical practice 
on the dilettante aposties of the Peace Conference. By his humanity 
he cost his country whatever of advantage war could have brought it, 
but in his death he gained the” warmest esteem of a generous and 
grateful enemy. As General Hunter feelingly telegraphed from Lady- 

smith: ‘ The late Commandant-General was a gallant soldier and a 
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humane foe.” It was a graceful tribute, one that graced both the 
valiant soldier who made it and him at whose warrior bier it was laid ; 
but in the old days of real war soldiers did not look to their foemen 
for their epitaphs. 

To be effectual, war must be waged as Kaiser Wilhelm urged his 
soldiers to wage it in China. A declaration of war is a licence to kill 
one’s country’s enemy, and any departure from that is a trespass upon 
the gentle demesnes of politesse and aestheticism. But, for the 
moment, it is the mode to urge aesthetic warfare, and so the campaign 
drags on into its second year, lazily, pensively, but always mannerly, 
costing a hundred lives here, a thousand corpses there. The most 
savage passion of men schooled to the courtly measure of a seventeenth 
century minuet! The poor Boer dances but blunderingly indeed, and 
occasionally spoils a figure by his ill-bred display of a white flag or his 
rustic eagerness to root up a railway line; but, for the most part, he 
has cut a passable figure, and the soldier in South Africa has less to 
Say against him than has any single printed thing in Fleet Street. At 
times he shows a disconcerting aptitude for this particular type of war- 
fare, and there are Boers who, from constantly oscillating between 
farming and fighting, have to glance at the implement upon their 
shoulders before they name their occupation for the day. 

Were war waged to-day as it has been waged; did soldiers know 
that the white flag would avail them nothing; did conquered nations 
realize that defeat meant death or the galleys; did the provokers to 
strife understand that, after the battle, there would be no compensation 
for damage done, the glorious plenitude of peace would be more 
sincerely prized, and the efficiency of war, as a political argument, 
would become more in accord with its horror and its costliness. At 
present it is a blunted tool operating more effectively against the 
artisan than against the material he desires to fashion to his pleasure. 
As State Secretary Reitz remarked to me, one cool April evening, 
upon his stoep in Pretoria :—‘‘ The greater loss must always lie with 
Great Britain in this struggle. Your nation cannot take anything 
material from the burghers. Their farms are unaffected by the war 
and the riches of the goldfields have never been theirs. They cannot 
pay taxes, and, if Great Britain wins, she will have incurred an 
enormous war debt which the British taxpayer must make good. 
Should God grant us the victory, the depreciation of British prestige 
will be the most awful historical event of the century.” And yet, led 
by the keenest commercial intellect of the age, our nation of shop- 
keepers has chosen war as the most effective political argument in 
South Africa. 

In this connection I do not desire to be misunderstood. I 
honestly believe that in the last weeks Mr. Chamberlain strove his 
hardest to avoid war. For the Boers the declaration of war was 
signed on the 31st of December, 1895. Till Dr. Jameson crossed 
their border the Boers were content to live in such amity as was 
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permitted them with their Imperial neighbour. From that date they 
set about preparing themselves for the struggle they had grown to 
believe inevitable. Gradually, as their magazines filled, they grew 
bolder and the demands upon President Kruger to show a bold front 
to Mr. Chamberlain became louder. At last the people could no 
longer be gainsaid, and war was decided upon. In that finabvote in 
the Secret Session of the Volksraad all of the longest heads in the 
Transvaal voted for peace. Against war there voted Commandant- 
General Joubert, General Louis Botha, General Lukas Meyer, General 
De la Rey, General Schalk Burger, and Mr. Barnaard, who was killed 
at Derdepoort. Surely, a curious congeries of peace-at-any-price men ! 

It is not for accepting the Boer challenge to battle that I doubt 
the wisdom of Her Majesty’s advisers. There was then but one 
course open to Great Britain. It is in the long diplomatic 
mismanagement that left us nothing but this hopeless argument of 
war that I discern the gravest charge against the conduct of affairs in 
South Africa. Our failure in South Africa has been psychological 
rather than political. The only High Commissioner who has ever 
understood the Boer character was Sir George Grey, and he was 
removed from Office because he became too popular with the Dutch- 
speaking section of the populace. In choosing that high-souled 
English gentleman, Sir Alfred Milner, to succeed Lord Rosmead a 
fatal blunder was committed. Sir Alfred had been schooled under the 
stern eye of Lord Cromer, he had gained all of his administrative 
experience over a servile and cringing race, and he was convinced of the 
necessity of abiding unswervingly by his own dicta. Against him 
were pitted a nation of bargainers, simple men whose corruption was 
the most superficial and the most apparent thing about them, but who, 
at the beginning, were honestly anxious for settlement, and only aimed 
at securing the best terms possible. Towards them Sir Alfred Milner 
acted as he had been taught to do towards the cowardly Egyptians. 
The Boer suspicions were aroused, and we rushed rapidly down the 
diplomatic steep place into war. More than once the fatal descent 
might have been arrested, but British pride and Boer stupidity clung 
to the unconvincing arbitrament of arms. 

To understand the Boer readiness to trust their fate to war, it must 
be remembered that Paul Kruger was, in all human probability, 
entered upon his last term of office as President cf the South African 
Republic. He was an old man, borne down by disease, and in the 
next four or five years he would be laid with his fathers. Whenever 
that should occur there would be a rush for the Presidency, and the © 
successful candidate would be he who offered the best terms for the 
Uitlander support. The price of that support would be an equable 
franchise and a share in the government of the country. Clearly, had 
the British Government understood the situation, it would have 
realized that time was with it, and would so have manipulated things 
that an open breach would have been postponed till after President 
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Kruger’s withdrawal from the headmanship. Equally clearly, the 
Hollanders, who thoroughly appreciated the situation, would realize 
that time was against them, and that with Kruger’s removal from office 
their day in South Africa ended. The Hollanders saw the position of 
affairs, Sir Alfred Milner did not. 

So soon as the Boer suspicion was aroused the Hollanders set in 
operation the whole subtle machinery of intrigue in whose control they 
are such adepts. Mr. Steyn—an honest man but pompous, puffed up 
with the magnitude of his own position—was alarmed with carefully 
prepared tales of British designs upon his State, and was titillated 
with the promise of the presidency of both Republics in succession to 
Paul Kruger, should he throw in his lot with the Transvaal. On the 
Continent Dr. Leyds was busy, buying sympathy and purchasing the 
promise of intervention. Later, in America, money was freely spent 
for the same worthy purpose. Throughout the Republics, in northern 
Natal, and other approachable places, Hollander emissaries told of 
farms that lay ripe to the hands of the conqueror, of Great Britain’s 
embarrassed position in the midst of jealous continental nations, and 
of her inability ever to put more than 60,000 men in the field. Those 
up-country burghers were told that Russia was ready to fall upon India 
the moment the Boers declared war, that France would attack 
Britain at home, and that Germany was prepared to join in the fray 
wherever she could land a boat’s crew. The Boers desire a personal 
rather than a national independence. They long to be free from all 
restraint, and were practically devoid of national aspiration until the 
war engendered it. So there was little of politics spoken in those 
early days, but always the Hollander agent held out the golden pros- 
pect of personal aggrandizement. The Hollander cause prospered, and 
the immutability of Sir Alfred Milner and the garden party speeches 
of Mr. Chamberlain lent colour to what was weakest in the emissary’s 
case—a reason for going to war with Great Britain. 

Never did a puny intrigue set in motion such mighty forces. It 
was all the work of a few Hollander government officials—men for the 
most part of insignificant position and of no patriotism. For years 
they had been sucking the blood of the Boer, and they dreaded the day 
when his heart should be stilled and they would be cast adrift by their 
bitter enemies, the Uitlanders. They knew that whatever peaceful 
solution should be arrived at would remove from their hungry palms 
the fat revenues they had fingered so lovingly. But in war with a full 
treasury lay their best chance of a prosperous exit. Anyone who has 
lived through Pretoria or Johannesburg these last few months knows 
how industriously they availed themselves of their opportunity. Had 
such an intrigue arisen in any Court our diplomatists choose to con- 
sider unfriendly, it would have been crushed at once, but in South 
Africa diplomacy was blind, and the Hollander canker was allowed to 
work its will at the heart of the Boer. For, throughout, the Boer was 
as ignorant that he was the victim of a conspiracy as was Sir Alfred 
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Milner. Paul Kruger desired peace at Bloemfontein and was prepared 
to pay a heavy price for it, but the High Commissioner’s inflexibility 
was easily interpreted by his Hollander advisers as a menace. I have 
talked in the past months with every one of the leading Boer states- 
men, and each and all of them have said: “‘ Look at Milner’s attitude 
at the Bloemfontein Conference. Did not that spell war?” Had 
Sir Alfred Milner cared to understand the Boer, had he endeavoured 
to appreciate the influences at work in Pretoria—not through the 
jaundiced eyes of the Cape Town Jingo, but with his own clear, pene- 
trative glance—we should be at peace in South Africa to-day and the 
Hollander would be extinct in the land. It has been said that an 
ambassador is one who is sent abroad to lie for the good of his country. 
He has a higher duty than that. It is his mission to gain his country’s 
ends without recourse to war. Any fool can bring about war. It takes 
a wise man and a statesman to avoid it. 

To understand the enormity of our diplomatic blunder to the full, 
it must never be forgotten that the Boers were at that time absolutely 
unaware of the intrigue at work upon them. It needed but demon- 
stration to change the whole aspect of affairs and to make of the Boer 
a reasonable and a peaceable opponent. Sir Henry de Villiers or Jan 
Hofmeyr in Cape Town, Abraham Fischer in Bloemfontein, General De 
la Rey or Piet Joubert in Pretoria, could have indicated the true path 
and the false had they ever received the slightest encouragement to 
confide in Her Majesty’s representative. Paul Kruger from the out- 
set was blind. Years ago I went to him and asked why he did not 
employ a greater number of strong, young, educated Africanders in the 
Government Offices in place of the clerkly, universally detested 
Hollanders. He grumbled back: ‘‘ No, Africanders I cannot use— 
they are all thieves and rascals. Englishmen, I cannot use—they 
are honest, but they frankly tell me they are my enemies. The 
Hollanders all fear me. They shake if I speak to them. I can use 
them.” But Paul Kruger forgot that with the Hollanders were the 
brains, that he could not understand one line of writing until it was 
read to him by a Hollander secretary. He did not realize that the 
man who trembled in his shoes, did the President’s eye fall upon him, 
was plotting to sell his country behind his back. In the last grim 
days of Pretoria, when Paul Kruger had fled with every chipping of 
gold he could sweep from the vaults of the Mint, the Hollander 
officials went after him jangling in their pockets every penny of their 
full salaries. Behind, in the Government Buildings, the deluded 
Africanders stood without a “tickey” in their possession, gazing 
mournfully out upon the vanished Treasury and the incoming enemy. 

Of this Hollander intrigue, of whose actuality I am positively con- 
vinced, not one scrap of written evidence exists. For a fortnight 
before the flight of the President there were every night in the quad- 
rangle of the Government Buildings at Pretoria huge bonfires. Every 
compromising document was then consigned to the flames and when 
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Lord Roberts’ representative opened the safes of the Secret Service 
there was in each compartment a neatly folded copy of Mr. Reitz’ 
“A Century of Wrong.” Only that and nothing more! 

And so we went to war with the two Republics because it was be- 
neath the dignity of British diplomacy to check a selfish Hollander 
intrigue in Pretoria and Bloemfontein. The developments of that 
intrigue are but dimly understood by a few of the Boers to-day. 
They can, at the end of the war, go to the world with a case which, 
stripped of all of its meretricious embroidery, is still a strong one. 
The Boers are, or will shortly be, our fellow subjects, and it be- 
hoves us, if we are to obtain a permanent settlement in South 
Africa, to endeavour to understand their position. I am no pro- 
Boer, I have never been a pro-Boer, but I consider war an impossible 
means of settling a dispute, and I believe that the British public has 
been terribly misled as to the true situation in South Africa. If we 
can enter into the Boer position we shall be already far on the 
road to settlement. Under the British Government the Boers can 
be happier and more prosperous than ever they have been, but only 
if the settlement be a wise one. 

An unkind destiny forced Paul Kruger and his fellow Boers into 
a position for which they were as little fitted by nature as by educa- 
tion. As the wary leader of a commando, as the diplomat treating 
for the recognition of a poor but independent commonwealth, Paul 
Kruger took precedence by right of inborn ability and life-long ex- 
perience. But, as the law-maker for a cosmopolitan community of 
phenomenal precocity, he was placed where neither his nor his com- 
patriots’ knowledge was applicable, and where his instinct could 
not assist him. The man who, for sixty years of his life had been 
engaged in a struggle to isolate his race, to preserve undisturbed the 
pastoral simplicity of their existence, was called upon in his old age 
to legislate for those who scorned his principles and despised his 
scheme of government. When in August, 1881, Paul Kruger saw 
the attainment of his life’s ambition in the formal recognition of the 
South African Republic, he had reason to congratulate himself upon 
the successful termination to a career of unusual stress and hard- 
ship. The struggle for independence which had occupied the minds 
of the people’s leaders for over forty years was ended, and with 
its conclusion came that opportunity for repose which had never yet 
fallen to the lot of a Boer statesman. With a territory assured to 
them, rich enough to satisfy their wants but not to tempt envious 
interference from without, the farmers saw no prospect of any 
problem more serious than the suppression of a Zulu or Matabele 
raid ever disturbing the even course of their placid political life. But, 
just when Paul Kruger was thus felicitating himself on the permanent 
expulsion of a most harassing element in the Commonwealth’s affairs 
of State, he was brought face to face with a situation more irritating, 
more complex, than any that had presented itself under the old régime. 
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The discovery of gold removed for ever that sense of security which 
the poverty of their possessions had given the settlers, and at the 
same time filled the Republic with an ever-increasing population 
composed of all nations and united only in their common discontent 
with the simple measures that had sufficed for the guidance of the 
pastoral community. 

Thus, unexpectedly, the slow-minded Boers found the whole de- 
sign of their national policy cancelled. Whereas they had aimed at so 
encysting themselves as to preserve those principles which to them 
were paramount, maintaining their national existence almost entirely 
from internal sourées and censidering foreign opinion only in so far as 
concerned the avoidance of all cause of offence with the Powers be- 
yond their borders, they found it imperative so to alter their entire 
economy as to depend mainly upon external sources for their mainten- 
ance, and to frame their laws with due regard to a heterogeneous 
foreign population with whose principles and requirements they were 
most imperfectly acquainted. That in twelve years this reformation 
was not completed to the entire satisfaction of the new population is, 
perhaps, not more surprising than that six hundred and thirty years 
of parliamentary government has not availed to bring the British 
Statute Book into complete accord with public opinion. 

The great mass of the people, to whom belonged Paul Kruger and 
the majority of the voortrekkers, accepted the presence of the new 
‘ population with such cordiality as was possihle to men who had spent 
a lifetime in the vain endeavour to found an isolated community of 
Boers free from the irritating exactions of an alien and hostile society. 
They appreciated the necessity of so amending their Constitution as to 
meet the altered conditions of the case, but were firm in their deter- 
mination to maintain their hard-won independence as the essential 
standard of all legislation, internal or external. These elements com- 
bined to form the basis of the policy by which the Boers hoped to 
govern a population of mixed nationality and most unstable principles. 
Both the successes and the failures of this policy were, in great part, 
reflections of the strong and weak elements of the President’s 
character. For the position of President of the Boer Republic Paul 
Kruger was fitted by virtue of a patriotism which had been proved in 
the field and at the council-board; by reason of a natural shrewdness 
which attained to the full dignity of statesmanship in the guidance of 
affairs within the realms of his experience; by reason of a self-reliance 
which ensured decision of action; and by a personal acquaintance 
with the history and policy of his compatriots, which, in an unlettered 
community, fulfilled every essential of education. For the post of law- 
giver to the Uitlander population Paul Kruger was unsuited by reason 
of a national prejudice which had been intensified by the accidents of 
his career ; by reason of a sensitiveness which became sullen opposition 
under the lash of hostile-criticism ; and by reason of a profound ignor- 
ance of the political conditions which obtained in all progressive com- 
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munities. Withsuch qualifications and such defects, the President of 
the South African Republic approached the task of conciliating the 
progressive and money-making Uitlander, and of maintaining the 
supremacy in the State of the conservative and indigent Boer. That 
he was more successful in dealing with the latter proposition is not 
surprising in a man of Paul Kruger’s training and attainments. 

Much of the knowledge of the South African question has been 
brought home to us by Mr. Chamberlain. In the popular opinion he 
has represented the Imperialist attitude towards the two Republics, as 
distinct from Mr. Rhodes’ more personal opposition to the Transvaal 
national policy. ‘To appreciate the true inwardness of the situation, 
it is necessary to distinguish the paths by which the Secretary for 
the Colonies and the President of the Republic have respectively 
approached it. It is impossible to contemplate the position of those 
two men without recognizing the dramatic fitness of their antagonism. 
Of all present-day statesmen Mr. Chamberlain is the most. modern. 
The product of a commercial age, he embodies those virtues which are 
most wanting in the Boer character. Rapid of thought, prompt to 
act, impatient of delay, he presents a strange contrast to Paul 
Kruger’s immobility, his love of procrastination, and his complete 
failure to grasp the mutability of political conditions. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with his patriotism neatly ruled with money-columns, cynically dis- 
trustful of sentiment, and concerned only with the Present and the 
Practical, had little in common with the Boer President, jealously 
guarding his people’s independence, and learning the value of money 
only to clutch it with the old man’s fondness. These are the diverse 
qualities which prompted Mr. Chamberlain, in a moment of generous 
impatience, to interrupt the Transvaal’s counsels with a scheme- of 
autonomous government, and which inspired Mr. Kruger to despatch, 
after months cf cautious calculation, his indemnity claim for the 
Jameson Raid. 

To Mr. Chamberlain, his duty in South Africa was a simple one. 
He defined it as “‘the maintaining in their integrity the rights which 
we have under the Convention and our position as the paramount 
power in South Africa.” This was an eminently concise and business- 
like statement of a case which seemed to provide slight opportunity 
for discussion. But, to Mr. Kruger, the situation was complicated by 
sixty years’ knowledge of British mismanagement in South Africa, 
and, beyond the strict letter of the law as inscribed in the London 
Convention of 1884, he saw little necessity for conciliating the latest 
developments of British sentiment. He remembered that a great 
party of farmers trekked north from Cape Colony in 1836, forced to 
this step by “‘ the insecurity of life and property occasioned by recent 
measures, inadequate compensation for the loss of the slaves, and the 
despair of obtaining recompense for the ruinous losses by the Kaffir 
invasion.” He saw Great Britain, under the influence of the missionary 

societies, foster, in turn, the power of the great native tribes—the 
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Xosas, the Basutos, the Zulus—till they were strong enough to burst 
from their fastnesses and to pour over the frontier settlements, 
massacring the farmers and laying waste their homesteads. He had 
watched Great Britain force independence upon the Orange River 
Sovereignty because the existence of a Dutch Republic would form 
‘a secure barrier against barbarians ” and would engage the attention 
of those unruly Bantu nations that had built up their power under 
British protection. He had seen the independence of the Republic 
acknowledged by Great Britain in 1852 and denied in 1877. He had 
seen. “‘the most piscreditable transaction in the annals of English 
colonial history,” when Great Britain took from the Orange Free 
State the Kimberley Diamond Mines and absolved its conscience with 
a payment of £90,000 in cash. He had journeyed twice to London to 
protest against the violation of a sacred treaty by Britain, and once to 
arrange the terms of a new Convention. He had driven back the 
fillibustering expedition of Dr. Jameson, and had defeated the ambi- 
tious schemes of Mr. Rhodes. He had never heard of stability in 
British colonial policy, and he could not grasp the truth of its genesis, 
and yet Mr. Chamberlain had given to Great Britain a colonial 
policy—a policy as definite, as permanent as our foreign policy. 
So that Paul Kruger, in his old age, met a circumstance for 
which his experience could find no parallel, and in his ignorance 
was his political downfall. 

An eloquent South African has charged the Boer with being 
‘‘merely a human saurian, the survival of a type extinct elsewhere 
centuries since.” But this is not a fair accusation. The Boer has 
been simply an uneducated colonist too busily engaged with his own 
affairs to observe the changes which occurred in the fifty years after 
his departure into the desert. For him the interval between 1837 and 
1887 was marked only by the dates of Kaffir raids and by the efforts of 
his leaders to obtain recognition from the British Government. When, 
at last, he had time to pause and observe the advance of the world 
around him, he was astonished to find himself held up to universal 
execration as the unsightly survival of a past age, and one for whose 
extinction the world clamoured. He was told that his treatment of 
the Uitlander was barbarous ; and yet, when he was a subject of Her 
Majesty, he was heavily taxed for the maintenance ofa Government in 
whose appointment he had no voice. He was told that his attempt to 
enforce the use of Dutch in State-aided schools was the act of a retro- 
gressive despot ; and yet, when he was a child in Cape Colony, there 
were no State-aided schools, his language was prohibited in public 
offices and in courts of law, and he was not even permitted to address 
his memorials to Government in the only language of which he was 
master. He was charged with having a corrupt Legislature and a 
tainted Civil Service; in his knowledge of Cape Colony it was possible 
to approach the Governor only after liberally bribing those about his 
person. He was accused of paralyzing the Uitlanders’ industries by 
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granting monopolies ; but such concessions were freely granted by the 
Governor while he was still domiciled in Cape Colony. He was said 
to favour a policy “‘ based upon intense hostility to the English-speak- 
ing population ”; but he fled from British rule with the cry upon his 
lips :—‘* We complain of the unjustifiable odium which has been cast 
upon us by interested and dishonest persons, under the name of 
religion, whose testimony is believed in England to the exclusion of 
all evidence in our favour.’”’ It was alleged that “‘the status and 
independence of the Bench had on more than one occasion been 
attacked”; but, until within eight years of the Boer exodus, the 
Judges of Cape Colony were wholly subservient to the Governor, who, 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, formed a Court of Appeal with power 
to mitigate or to suspend the sentences of the lower courts. It was 
charged against the Boer that burghers alone were entitled to be jury- 
men in the Transvaal; but, although the Boers were burghers of Cape 
Colony, they were excluded from the jury-box because of their inability 
to speak English, and this, although prisoners and witnesses spoke no 
other tongue than Dutch. The conditions which, he is told, have 
rendered his continued control of the Transvaal impossible were 
almost identical with those which prevailed in Cape Colony at the time 
of his emigration, and, in his opinion, were the natural accompaniment 
of a modern, complicated system of government. Had he been per- 
mitted to continue his own simple methods, he would have escaped 
much that was charged against him, but the Uitlander declared for the 
more corrupt system demanded by civilization—and he got it. To the 
Boer, before the time of the gold discovery, the State was but an 
expansion of the /wis-houding with all its cares and worries, augmented 
indeed, yet calling for the same justice and the same morality as did 
the little homestead on the veld. With his Bible for political hand- 
book, and the unchronicled events of his own experience to form a 
constitutional history, he succeeded where the British Government 
miserably failed. Having adopted the form of government required by 
the conditions of the nineteenth century, he employed his last decade 
in passing much restrictive legislation, most of which remained inoper- 
ative upon his Statute Book, but added to his sense of security. 

Such is the case for the Boer. It is true—culled from our British 
histories. The war has not wiped away one of its clauses. It is surely 
small wonder that Paul Kruger, the man who had seen innumerable 
flowing-tides of the “forward” policy, followed by as many ebbing 
tides of the ‘‘no-extension” mood, should have hesitated to accept 
without question Mr. Chamberlain’s brusque intimation that Great 
Britain was just in her intention towards the Republics, but determined 
to enforce due consideration for her subjects within the State. The 
slowness of Paul Kruger to recognize the new-born stability of our 
colonial policy was the fault of a too retentive memory. 

And so, at the end of the war, we have to adjust our settlement to 
the justice of the Boer cause. Against his case we can urge a 
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suzerainty claim which Lord Derby, when Secretary for the Colonies, 
on February 15, 1884, assured the Boer delegates had been dropped 
for ever by Her Majesty’s Government; a claim for a five years’ 
franchise which Paul Kruger granted before the outbreak of hostilities; 
and a vague apprehension—which I know to be perfectly justified, but 
which lacks one line of written proof—that the Dutch Africanders 
aspired to thrust the British into the sea. War has brought us no 
solace, no increase of power. We face the settlement to-day, as con- 
querors indeed, but as men slowly awaking to the. futility of the 
blood-shed and the misery. War has opened for us no royal road to 
settlement. 


DouGLas Story. 





































The Old Century and the New“ 


AN interesting article by Sir Weymss Reid in the current number of 
the Anglo Saxon Review deals with the amazing changes which have 
taken place in the City of London during the past forty years. This 
article suggests to me the text on which I propose to speak to you to- 
night. It would be difficult for one who speaks in public as rarely 
as I do to consider the question of subject without remembering 
that we are at the very end of the century, and therefore the most in- 
teresting story at the moment must be that which concerns the work 
of the last hundred years. Speaking generally, not of that period 
only, but, as far as we know, of all time, I would say that the world is 
constantly growing better and happier, and that, taking the broadest 
and longest view of the material and spiritual condition of man, there 
can hardly be any doubt about this. First as to the material condition. 
We hear a good deal about the sufferings of the masses in our days, 
about the miseries which result from congested centres of population, 
and about the evils which come of even so good a thing as Commerce. 
But when we look at the old civilizations we see that the condition of 
man was lower than anything we now know about. 

Let us come torecent centuries. What, forexample, was the con- 
dition of a great part of the people of England in Shakespeare’s 
time? Look at the evidence of his plays. Compare his clowns with 
our present agricultural population. Would they be any fair picture of 
the peasants of our own day? It is clear that they had few rights 
which were greater than the rights of dogs or horses, and even the 
large-hearted Shakespeare often makes sport of them, and for the most 
part regards them with a sort of lofty pity. Obviously they were not 
factors in the political life of the nation, and what is true of England 
in this regard is no doubt true of France, of Germany, and, still more 
sc, of Russia. 

Consider for a moment the way the people were housed. Such 
records as we have of the homes of the poor show that they were 
huddled together in vast rookeries that were destitute of anything that 
we should now call sanitation. Consider the way they were fed. 
Notwithstanding that the populations were so much smaller and the 
facilities for feeding the people off the lands of the country so much 
greater, it is obvious that the food of the people was of the poorest. 
Even Shakespeare’s pictures of feasts and festal days sufficicntly 
indicate that when the poor were fed on roast beef and drank ale 


*This article is not a work of the pen, but the authorized version of his speech as 
delivered at the Nelson Town Hall on Thursday, November 29, specially dictated 
for the NEW CENTURY REVIEW by Mr. Hall Caine. 
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they were having a tremendous feast such as came only once in a 
blue moon. 

Consider the physical stature and strength of the people. It is 
clear that the human race was a smaller one three centuries ago than 
it now is, and this applies even to the fighting-men of the race. In 
the Tower of London we have many suits of armour, and I think 
would be within the truth to say that no man of to-day of average 
height and strength could get into a suit of armour of as recent a period 
as 300 years ago. A full sized Englishman or American clad in one of 
these suits of armour would look like a grown man in boy’s clothing. 
Men in Shakespeare’s time were inches shorter than they now are, 
and I should not be surprised to hear that the average height of an 
Englishman was then about 5ft. 6in., and that a 6ft. man was a giant. 

Consider the longevity of the people. If you look at Shakespeare’s 
plays you find that a man is called old between forty and fifty years of 
age. I think John Gaunt, whose age is so much played upon, was a 
man of 49. Shakespeare himself died at 52, after a period of retire- 
ment from active life, and my impression is that he died at what was 
considered a ripe age. The increase in longevity during the last three 
or four hundred years is of course due in the first instance to the much 
greater attention paid to sanitation. Our people, being better housed, 
are not so open to great plagues, and, being better fed, they are not so 
liable to diseases which shorten life. As a result the average age of 
man appears to have risen from fifty to sixty years or more. And the 
same lengthening of the physical span is seen in the period of the intel- 
lectual life. A man may now be in the prime of his intellectual activity 
at fifty years of age, and go on in every department of life to seventy or 
eighty or even ninety years. The present may be said to be an age of 
old men, and at no period in the past, so far as I am aware, have old men 
played so great a part in the affairs of the world. England has just lost 
Mr. Gladstone, and Germany, Prince Bismarck, both well into ninety 
and retaining down to the last the use of every faculty and their fullest 
intellectual vigour. A still more notable example is that of His Holi- 
ness the Pope, who is even yet in the complete exercise of his intel- 
lectual powers. 

Let us take a narrower range. What are the changes which the , 
nineteenth century alone has brought to pass? These changes are so 
extraordinary as to be almost miraculous. Imagine that we are back 
in the year 1800, and conceive of being told that men would soon 
travel at the rate of sixty miles an hour, that they would shortly be able 
to send messages on a wire from one end of the world to another in a 
moment, and that the human voice would eventually be heard over the 
space of a thousand miles. What should we say? We should say, 
‘‘ What old Mother Shipton have you been talking to now?” These 
powers would seem to be the powers of angels only, and such as could 
only be brought into operation’ by the force of miracle. 

Think of the changes which have taken place in the City ot 
E2 
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London alone since the beginning of the nineteenth century. To 
realize what London was in the year 1800 you cannot do better than 
read Wordsworth’s sonnet composed on coming into London in the 
early morning by way of Westminster Bridge. No _ historical 
statement, no table of statistics, no picture drawn in colour and lines, 
could convey so strong a sense of what London then was. Charing 
Cross and the neighbourhood of Westminster Bridge has no doubt 
always been a busy place. Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘ Fleet Street has an 
animated appearance, but the tide of human existence is Charing 
Cross.” But think of what Charing Cross now is, with the memory 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet in your mind. It is, perhaps, the centre of 
the railway system of the world. Day and night there flows from it 
as from a great heart the life-blood of the country. Life there never 
stops, never rests. On no spot in the world can you better realize 
the complete transformation which has passed over the world during 
the last hundred years than on this spot where Wordsworth wrote :— 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


Think now of what the nineteenth century has done for the 
welfare of the people. I call it the People’s Century, and I hold it 
to be the happiest, most peaceful, and most profitable hundred years 
in the history of man. The people have been better housed during 


the ninteenth century than ever before. It is difficult for us to realize 
how much has been done in London alone, during the People’s 
Century, towards the improvement of the dwellings of the poor. 
Before 1825, the fashionable quarter of Belgravia was a squalid and 
dangerous district called the ‘‘ Five Fields,” and even within the last 
few years the criminal district of the Old Nichol in Shoreditch has 
been pulled down and rebuilt. What is true of London is true also 
of great provincial cities like Liverpool, and no doubt true of 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. It is also true of the great 
cities of America, notably New York, where, as recently as the time of 
Dickens’ first visit, there existed a hideous quarter in the Bowery 
which was the nest of all forms of immorality and vice. When 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, the condition of the poor in 
England was pitiful, and hence, no doubt, the Chartist and other 
agitations with which her reign began. Nor is it a matter to be over- 
looked that the People’s Century has made the first recognition of 
the responsibility of the State in relation to the very poor by the 
establishment of a Poor Law. 

Then the People’s Century has improved the health of the people. 
It is true that it has more than once witnessed an epidemic of cholera, 
a disease comparatively new to Europe. But even in regard to 
cholera we have to divide the century into two parts, the first of them 
witnessing outbreaks which were the results of overcrowding and 
defective sanitation, and the second showing an extraordinary freedom 
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from the terrible affliction. On the other hand, the plague, which in 
the eighteenth century devastated Europe, and France in particular, 
has in the nineteenth century been kept back for its seats of activity to 
Africa, Persia, and China. 

Think of the enormous contribution made to the health of the 
race by the developments of the sciences of medicine and surgery. 
What the germ theory of Lister has done we are hardly yet in a 
position to say, but it is clear that the discoveries and doctrines of the 
nineteenth century in surgery are greater in scientific value than those 
of any antecedent period. The discovery of the anesthetic principles 
of ether and chloroform fas of itself been of incalculable service 
in relieving the sufferings of humanity. Then Jenner’s great discovery 
of vaccination, completed in the last years of the previous century but 
brought to bear about the year 1802, has practically wiped out one of 
the most frightful afflictions of the human race. Add to this more or 
less negative evidence of the improved health of the people the 
positive evidence which has come through the development of 
athletics in our time—the health-giving qualities of football, of cricket, 
of cycling, and so forth—and you see that the People’s Century, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in the numbers of the human 
family, has been the healthiest period in the history of the world. 

Again, we may claim that the morality of the world has been 
better in the People’s Century than at any previous period. People 
are better housed, and for that reason, among others, their morality is 
improved. And although the vice of drunkenness is still a terrible 
and awful curse, I think the evidence shows that in relation to the 
population there is less excess in drink now than there was at the 
beginning of the century. Certainly the nineteenth century has 
witnessed some very bad examples of commercial immorality, but 
surely the worst of them will bear no comparison for iniquity with 
some of the same kind which took place in the eighteenth century, 
notably the South Sea Bubble in 1720, a fraud which created the most 
fearful panic that London has ever known. 

Then it may be fairly urged that the religious life of the people 
has been higher in the nineteenth century than at any previous period 
of which we have record. Nothing is more painful in the history of 
the last years of the eighteenth century than the evidence of cowardly 
unbelief which had eaten into the religious life of the world. 
Mr. Lecky tells us that the clergy of France were then afraid 
to use the name of Christ Himself in their sermons, and always spoke 
of Him as the founder of Christianity. As a contrast to this, surely 
nothing is more obvious now than the great wave of faith which is 
passing over the world. The Christ idea has perhaps never been so 
strong as at this moment. Nothing is clearer than this to those who 
travel in many countries. In Russia it finds expression ‘through the 
mind of a great man, Tolstoi; in Germany, too, notwithstanding its 
materialistic bias; in Austria, in Spain, and in Italy, too, although so 
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bound down to ecclesiasticism ; not to speak of England and America 
where there is a great trend of religious feeling towards what has been 
called the Christian Social Movement. Besides this you have to 
remember that the People’s Century has been the great liberalizer in 
religious affairs, Catholic emancipation was planned by Pitt in 1801, 
and both that and Jewish emancipation have come to pass within our 
time. What these two great changes meant we can only realize by 
remembering that in the first years of the present century the reigning 
king turned out a ministry because they refused to undertake not to 
admit Roman Catholics into the naval and military service of the 
country. Think of the Boer War without its Catholics in blue jackets 
and khaki! r 

Again, the education of the people has made extraordinary 
advances during the People’s Century. Education was formerly a 
matter of private enterprise, and even where it was under the direction 
and control of great religious orders—as, for example, the Jesuit 
Order—it did not aim at the welfare of the people. The school- 
master, so far as the people were concerned, was first abroad in 
England when the Mechanics’ Institutes were established, about 1830, 
but it is only lately that any public provision has been made in our 
country for education, and it was not until 1870 that the idea took 
shape that the elementary education of the people was to be regulated 
by law. Think of it! Not until thirty years ago did the State 
recognise the principle that the poor man had a right to be educated ! 
But apart from the direct educational advantages which have come of 
the establishment of State schools and municipal educational 
institutions, such as this technical school under the auspices of the 
Corporation of Nelson, there have arisen in the People’s Century many 
indirect forms of popular education. The Penny Post, introduced in 
1840, has been a great popular educator. Newspapers have also been 
great popular educators, and the progress that has been made in 
newspaper enterprise can best be estimated when we remember 
that newspapers have increased tenfold during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in point of number alone, and probably five-hundred fold in 
point of circulation. In 1815, the average circulation of a London 
daily paper was only about five thousand copies, and now there are 
several London dailies claiming a circulation of five hundred 
thousand. At the beginning of the century, newspapers were 
expensive, owing to the stamp tax which had to be paid on every 
copy. That tax was entirely abolished about 1853, with the result 
that every poor man’s house may now have a newspaper every day. 
Then, the newspapers of the present day are beyond comparison 
better educators of the people than were the newspapers of a hundred 
years ago. The invention of the electric telegraph has made it 
possible for the daily paper to give its readers the news of the 
entire world, and that, of itself, is of incalculable service in elevating 
and educating the minds of the people. 
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Again, literature has played a greater part in the education of 
the people than ever before. At the beginning of this century books 
were not only much dearer than they are now, but much fewer 
and less accessible. At the present moment there are no towns of any 
consequence in the United Kingdom, and few villages, which have not 
got their public library. Books have become part of the daily food 
of the poorest. of the people, and, although I foresee an enormous 
cheapening and popularizing in this direction still to come, I realize 
that at the end of the People’s Century, for the first time in the 
history of the world, books have become a necessity of life to the 
entire civilized race. . 

Then, travel has had a great educating effect during the nineteenth 
century. When you remember that in the year 1815 the first 
passenger railway between Stockton and Darlington travelled at ten 
miles an hour, you will realize what mechanical invention has done 
to make travel more practicable. People travel more than they did 
in the old times. For the most part people in past ages lived all 
their lives where they were born, and their knowledge of the outside 
world was as nothing. Now there is not a village in England where 
somebody is not to be found who has gone to the ends of the earth. 
This disposition to travel is a great factor in making the world better 
and happier. It increases the knowledge of the people; it also 
improves their moral character; it makes them better subjects; it 
makes their rulers better rulers; and, above all, it makes for peace. 

Then I would ask you to observe that the condition of women 
has been improved during the People’s Century. Nothing is more 
indicative of the civilization of a nation than its treatment of women. 
Where woman is free and held in honour civilization is high, where 
she is held in subjection civilization is low. The chivalrous atti- 
tude which secures her position on an equality with man always 
goes with the highest condition of human enlightenment. When 
the Queen came to the throne woman’s position in England was 
one of more or less honourable servitude. If she were married, the 
law regarded her as one with her husband, with the slight anomaly 
that all that was hers was his, and all that was his was his own. 
Macaulay says that, if there is a word of truth in history women 
have always been, and still are, playthings, captives, and beasts 
of burden. This was no doubt due, first of all, to the fact that 
men made the laws. After the servitude of the feudal centuries, it 
has been reserved to the People’s Century to proclaim the legal 
emancipation of women, and with it, as a gracious part of it, the 
legal recognition of the natural rights of children. 

But above all this, and, perhaps, in my view, the greatest contri- 
bution which the People’s Century has made to the world’s progress 
is the altered political status of man. Not even the miraculous 
developments of mechanical invention seem to me so wonderful, or 
so important to human welfare, as the great movement which has 
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during the nineteenth century placed civilized man in a relation with the 
State such as he never occupied before. That movement towards a 
right equality and a right democracy no doubt began so far back as 
the days of Cromwell, although it took shape from the French 
Revolution. Down to that period the people held no rights, as such, 
and whatever liberties they enjoyed were supposed to be granted to 
them by those above them. Authority, as represented by kings and 
nobles, stood for the State, and the position of the people was one of 
more or less honourable subjection. Parliament seemed to exist for 
the purpose of legislating for the rights of property, and the man 
was nearly mobbed who first said that property had its duties also. 
The People’s Century has completely altered the attitude of man to- 
wards the old theory of his relation to the State, and now the 
people hold their liberties as a right that is in them, not as a favour 
which is granted them. The duty of legislating expressly for the 
benefit of the weak, and the poor, and the down-trodden, is an idea 
peculiar to the People’s Century, and I ask you to observe that, 
although it is the very essence of the teaching of Christ, it took 
exactly eighteen centuries and a half to bring it to bear on the laws 
of the most Christian nation on the earth. Just so far are the 
politics of the world behind its Christian principles. But, once 
started, this idea that it was the duty of Parliament to legislate for the 
weak and poor went on like a flood. When in 1820 the Holy Alliance 
was formed—a league between the absolute sovereigns of the Continent 
for the suppression of popular movements—the military despots were 
only so many kingly Canutes trying to keep back the great and irre- 
sistible tide of human liberty which was flowing then, and is flowing 
now, and will continue to flow as long as man is on earth and 
God is in heaven. 

This, I take it, is a tremendous step forward in the welfare of 
the race. People of an earlier time could not have grasped 
it. It is not possible to claim even for Shakespeare that he had 
any inkling of the modern spirit. Even in Brutus he conveys no 
real sense of it, and this is one of the points of superiority in which 
we stand as heirs of the People’s Century to the greatest intellects 
of the past. The merest dwarf of to-day is in this respect on the 
shoulders of the giant of yesterday. 

It is impossible to over-state the tremendous results which 
have come of this great change. The most obvious and material of 
them is perhaps the abolition of slavery. That is practically the 
work of the nineteenth century. Slavery was abolished in English 
dominions, by what was called the Ministry of all the Talents, when 
the century was still young, and although some of the States of 
America were before us, it was not until 1865 that the United 
States as a. whole declared that henceforth no discrimination was 
to be made among citizens on account of race, colour, nativity, 
property, education, or creed. But perhaps the more substantial 
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and far-reaching advantages of the new political doctrine concern 
all the points which I have spoken about—the better housing, the 
better health, the better morality, and the better education, of the 
people. We owe to this doctrine also the improved attitude ot 
nations towards international affairs. We also owe to it the im- 
proved municipal morality, which has not yet abolished the Tammany 
Halls and the Cammorras, but has greatly reduced their number. 
Nearly every corporation in the past was a Cammorra or a Tammany 
Hall, while those that exist now exist by virtue, not of their cor- 
ruptions, but of their good work for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. Surely the People’s Century has justified the people, and 
proved their right and power to rule. 

Once more, [ claim for the People’s Century that it has wit- 
nessed an advance in the relations of nation with nation. The count- 
less little States into which the civilized world was sub-divided at 
the beginning of the century are now wiped out of the map of a 
world which is superannuated and forgotten. The century has seen 
the unity of Italy, the unity of Germany, and the much greater 
unity, perhaps, of the United States. It has also witnessed certain 
great alliances of nations, as well as the premonitory heraldings of 
still greater alliances of races. As a result of this there has been a 
great change in the attitude of man towards war. The nations are 
becoming more human even in their warfare. It is true that the wars 
are now ‘‘ big wars,” as Othello terms them, and that, owing to the 
improved machinery of war, vast numbers of lives are lost in short 
periods—thirty millions, it is said, during the present century. But 
to look at these facts alone would be to take a superficial view. The 
very perils of modern warfare reduce the number of great campaigns 
by making war too expensive and too terrible. In old days of the sword 
and bow and arrow, tribal warfare appears to have been almost 
perpetual, and one may conjecture that the number of slain and 
wounded, century in and century out, must have been infinitely 
greater in the past than they have been in modern times. Further, 
we must remember that great wars can only be conducted by great 
nations, and the tendency of national life is to unite State to State, 
Kingdom to Kingdom, Principality to Principality. The fewer the great 
nations, the fewer the great wars, and for this reason I think that 
such an alliance as that suggested between the two great English- 
speaking nations, England and America, would be one of the greatest 
peacemakers of the world. Of the war that is now coming to a close 
you will not wish me to speak. But one thing I may perhaps say; 
that after we have done welcoming our returning heroes and have 
finished our shouting, and are giving “the Empire” a rest, we are 
likely to realize that of the 150,000 men who have returned from 
Africa, there are just 150,000 advocates of peace scattered all over 
the kingdom. 

And so I conclude from these and other facts that the People’s 
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Century has improved the condition of man more than any century 
preceding it. This does not mean that the world is not full of misery 
still. But perhaps the suffering and pain of the world press themselves 
more upon our consciousness because, by the help of newspapers and 
the electric telegraph, we know more about them. Taking things 
altogether, and not looking too blandly on the great advantages which 
have come with time, I would repeat that the world is now better and 
happier than it has ever been—better and happier in all its aspects, 
material, moral, and intellectual. 

Such, then, is a general summary of the progress of the nineteenth 
century, and although he would be a bold man indeed who would dare 
to prophesy about the century that is so soon to come, it requires no 
special courage to indicate the directions in which the world appears 
to be going. As I have called the nineteenth century the People’s 
Century, I would christen the twentieth the Century of Humanity, 
meaning that its mission will be the moral welfare of the whole human 
family. I would say that the housing of the poor is likely to be still 
further improved, partly by greater municipal purity, and partly by 
virtue of the new political doctrine which makes it the first duty of a 
Parliament to legislate in the interests of the weak and poor. I 
think the health of the people will be improved by still greater 
advances in the sciences of medicine and surgery. Consumption will 
probably be wiped out in the twentieth century,.as smallpox has been 
wiped out during the second half of the nineteenth. -Even cancer and 
cholera as epidemics may become things of the past, and death itself, 
whether of the young or of the old, will, I think, be more natural and 
less accidental. I think the morality of the people will improve, be- 
cause of the wider recognition of the position and the rights of woman 
as no longer the slave and creature of man, but his companion and 
partner. I think commercial morality will improve by the popular 
control which will come of the development of people’s law, as well as 
by the recognition of the everlasting truth that honesty is always the 
best policy. I think religion will advance on the same lines, and 
though this is too delicate a matter to deal with here, I think there are 
evidences of a unity of Christendom which will finally come to pass 
by the sweeping away of some of the dogmatic impedimenta which 
separate man from man and man from his Maker. I think the educa- 
tion of the people will still further improve because travel will become 
cheaper and the nations of the world will thereby learn of each other. 
I think it will be no uncommon thing for an English working man in 
the twentieth century to go to America for his summer holiday. I 
think literature will become cheaper and a collection of books will be 
as much a part of a poor man’s household goods as his tables and his 
chairs. I think education will improve by means of public commis- 
sions appointed by corporations and by governments to investigate the 
mechanical inventions of other countries, and technical education will 
improve by the still further development of institutions such as this 
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which I have the pleasure to address. Above all, I think the political 
state of man will improve by the still fuller recognition of the falseness 
of all forms of arrogated authority, and by the recognition of man’s 
natural right to rule himself. Already there are indications of 
the death of many old theories, and some that still exist are deprived 
of real life. I think there are indications of an altered attitude towards 
the Jand, which is God’s gift to the whole race, and not to a part 
of it. I think that what is best and noblest in the dreams (often the 
unpracticable dreams) of Socialism will be realized in the State control 
of great trusts, great syndicates, and great congresses. 

I believe that the Century of Humanity will witness a great 
progress in the attitude of the people towards international affairs. 
Education and travel, the great and only true socialists, breaking 
down the barriers of language and of the prejudices which re- 
sult therefrom, will make war in the twentieth century a rarer thing 
than it has been in the past, until finally it will be seen that as a 
means of settling international disputes it is barbarous, brutal, and 
impossible. I think the Century of Humanity will recognize the prin- 
ciple that all forms of violence are wrong and useless; that the 
morality of a nation ought not to be lower than the morality of the 
individual ; that it is a false and un-Christian theory which teaches that 
the laws which apply to man in his individual character do not apply 
to him in his national character, and that it is wrong to commit 
murder in whatever form, under whatever authority, not merely be- 
cause a holy book says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” but because to kill is to 
outrage a natural law. I think the Century of Humanity will recog- 
nize the fact that, while the people individually have been for 1900 
years converted to Christianity, the people as nations have during all 
that time been for the most part utterly payan. 

And all this I think will come to pass, not merely or mainly by 
the development of the higher intelligence of humanity, or yet by the 
eternal religion in the human soul, but mainly by the operation of 
purely natural law. This natural law will make warfare, especially 
aggressive warfare, an insane and impossible thing; it will make an 
armed peace a ruinous and ridiculous form of war in disguise ; and it 
will prove to the utmost the everlasting truth, as applied to nations 
and empires, that they that take the sword will perish by the sword. 

Finally, and above all, I think the Century of Humanity will see, 
as no century has yet seen, that our race prejudices are confessions of 
our ignorance of life and of the narrowness of our human sympathies. 
It will prove that it is foolish and uncivilized for an Englishman to 
to hate or distrust a Frenchman, as such, and for a Frenchman to hate 
or distrust an Englishman, as such, and to suppose that the interest of 
the one must be watched and protected against the interest of the other. 
The Century of the Humanity will not hesitate to say that humanity is 
one, with the same interests, the same aims, the same passions, the 
same impulses, with love and pity and fatherhood and motherhood the 
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same in all races—that a good man is a good manand a bad mana 
bad man whatever his name or nationality, or creed or colour, and 
that the world must sooner or later come to recognize the sublime 
truth of that first and grandest of the principles of Christ, which 
teaches the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

These are not so much predictions as plain statements of the 
indications of the present hour, and although many of the changes may 
be long in coming, I feel compelled to believe that they must surely 
come. To think otherwise would be un-Christian, and from that point 
alone I find it difficult to sympathize with the excellent people who are 
for ever telling us that the world is going from bad to worse. The 
logic of statements of that kind is, that there is no God ruling the 
world to good ends, that there is no God’s justice, and no God. We 
hold that there is a God who rules the world in justice, and that natural 
law is the expression of that justice of God. Therefore that the world 
is going in the right direction, and has always gone in the right 
direction, therefore, man is improving, and has always been improving, 
and, therefore, the world is making for unity, and harmony,.and peace. 
This natural law, which I hold to be another name for God’s justice, 
is a thing we cannot keep back, but we can help it on. We can help 
it on by every effort we make towards the civilization and enlighten- 
ment of the human family. Every such institution as this is a help 
towards the progress of the world. Every man who really and truly 
betters his own condition, material and intellectual, is bettering the 
intellectual and material condition of the human race. Every man who 
educates himself is educating his brotherman. He is educating coming 
generations of men, and thereby lifting up the whole world. Speaking 
for myself, I feel this to be an inspiring and up-lifting thought. I hold 
it to be the only Christian thought—to be the very essence of the 
Christ idea. 

For this reason, among others, I feel that we are on the eve of a 
century that will see far greater things realized than the world has yet 
witnessed. When I remember the extraordinary movement of the 
world during the nineteenth century, and think of the mighty forces, 
both physical and moral, which are only now coming into play, I feel 
that to be still young at the beginning of the twentieth century, with 
all the marvels it must surely unfold, would be almost the greatest 
blessing and the highest privilege. To be twenty years of age in Igor, 
with the prospect of seeing 1950, if one lives the allotted span of three 
score years and ten, is to be heir toan inheritance better and greater 
than the richest millionaire can leave behind him. Youth, always the 
most beautiful and the most enviable thing in life, is to be envied now 
more than ever, and nowhere more than in schools and institutions like 
this, which are intended to make us fit to enjoy the far greater liberty, 
and knowledge, and power, which we will surely inherit in the time to 
come. 


HALL CAINE. 








Huxley as a Philosophic Thinker 


THE life of Professor Huxley,* by his son, is a distinct contribution to 
the biographical literature of the closing century. Mr. Leonard 
Huxley has given a vivid presentation of his distinguished father. 
In his pages the late professor stands forth as a noble-minded searchei 
for truth, a man of robust nature, genial temperament, of hearty 
human instincts and affections—in brief, a lovable Englishman of the 
best and highest type. So far as the portraiture of the late professor 
in his domestic, social, and professional relations is concerned, 
Mr. Leonard Huxley has done his work with grest effectiveness, 
though a critical reader may complain of the inclusion of a number 
of letters which err on the side of triviality, and which could have 
been omitted without in any way marring the general effect. Many 
readers will regret that Mr. Leonard Huxley has confined himself 
exclusively to the personal side of his subject. Charming as was the 
late professor’s personality, his intimate connection with the great 
scientific and philosophic controversies of the last half-century led 
his admirers to expect that, when his life came to be written, an 
attempt would be made to trace his influence on the higher thought’ 
of the time. The thoughtful reader gets little help in forming a 
satisfying opinion of the late professor’s influence from the biography. 
Mr. Leonard Huxley, in a way, disarms criticism by the statement 
in his preface that the biography is purely a personal one. Those 
who desire to know the late professor’s philosophic views are referred 
to his published works. The present paper is prompted by a desire 
to supply something like a.description and an analysis of Professor 
Huxley’s position as a philosophic thinker. 

The first question to be asked of a philosophic thinker is, 
What is his psychological theory? In differences of psychological 
theory all differences among philosophers take their rise. A thinker’s 
conception of the Universe and Being is conditioned by his con- 
ception of the powers and capacities of the mind. What, then, was 
Professor Huxley’s psychological theory? How do we know, and 
what do we know? Till an answer is given to these questions, 
no progress can be-made in formulating a definite theory of man’s 
place in the Universe. In regard to psychology, Huxley was a 


*“ Life and Lettersof Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S.” By LEONARD HUXLEy. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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disciple of Hume and Mill. He was essentially an experientialist of 
the old school. In his book on Hume, Huxley virtually adopts the 
views of that master thinker on the origin of knowledge. Knowledge, 
according to Hume, originates in impressions made upon the senses, 
and, as a matter of course, is bounded by the external world. Inan 
explanatory sentence, Huxley puts the point with his usual lucidity 
as follows: ‘‘ Neither simple sensation nor simple emotion constitutes 
knowledge; but when impressions of relations are added to these 
impressions, or these ideas, knowledge arises. All knowledge is the 
knowledge of likenesses and unlikenesses, co-existences and succes- 
sions.” In its last analysis, knowledge is reducible to sensation, and, 
by one stroke, the mind is cut off from knowledge of an intuitive or 
transcendental type. According to Hume, Mill, and Huxley, know- 
ledge can reach the mind only through the senses. To the question, 
then, How do we know? the answer of the Humian School is, We 
know by means of distinguishing between likenesses and unlike- 
nesses among phenomena, the guiding power in the process being 
association. 

Between the mode of our knowledge and the nature of our know- 
ledge there is close logical connection. If we know by the distinguish- 
ing of relations among phenomena, clearly knowledge, when perfectly 
organized, will consist of the classification of facts, the recognition of 
particulars, and the massing of them into groups. Mill’s Logic is 
based on Hume’s conception of mind. The experiential psychology 
made no provision for causation, necessity, intuitive beliefs. If the 
mind only distinguishes between the various experiences of phenomena 
which are brought by sensation, manifestly it is not warranted in 
dogmatizing about the nature of that existence which lies outside cf 
the mind. Thus we have Hume reducing the idea of causation to 
custom ; Mill refusing to believe in any inherent necessity at the heart 
of things; and Huxley asserting that anything is possible in the 
Cosmos, and that it is alla matter of evidence. I may be excused 
from quoting from my book on Herbert Spencer, where I deal with 
this point as follows :—‘ Mill, like Comte, considered that scientific men 
were going beyond the inductions of experience when they endea- 
voured to attribute to Nature any kind of inherent regularity and neces- 
sity. Hence his remark that in some other planet two and two might 
make five. With Mill a scientific philosophy had done its work when 
it revealed the existence of a number of laws whose inter-relations 
were undiscoverable, and upon which the regularity of the Cosmos 
depended. Mill’s conception of the world was that of a collection of 
facts grasped by the mind by virtue of the law of association—facts 
existing by no inherent necessity, but resting in the last analysis on the 
arbitrary and the accidental. In our Cosmos these facts exist in one 
way ; elsewhere the connection might be totally different. Thus, as 
M. Taine puts it, the experiential philosophy, the philosophy which 
plumed itself upon refusing to go a step beyond induction, ends in ‘ an 
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abyss of chance, an abyss of ignorance.’ 
tion of Mill’s curious attitude to religion, as was revealed in his post- 
At bottom Mill’s conception was that of theology, 
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Here we have the explana- 
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with its postulation of an unknown cause which at.any time may re- 


veal itself in an arbitrary manner. 


Mill was bound to admit that 


things need not necessarily exist in the connection in which we now 
find them. At any moment the connection might be severed ; conse- 
quently he was driven to admit that the question of miracles really 
turned on the question of evidence. We find the same curious 
sympathy with theological conceptions in Huxley, who was constantly 
throwing a sop ta the theologians, in the admission that he was quite 
ready to believe the most profound mysteries in religion, if the evi- 
dence were forthcoming, on the ground that science contains as many 
mysteries as anything to be found in theology.” 

That I no way misrepresent Huxley in this regard is evident 


from the following extract from his published essays. 


In the 


essay on ‘“‘ The Physical Basis of Life,” in dealing with the idea 
of necessity in connection with the laws of nature, he says:—‘‘I 
suppose if there be an iron law it is that of gravitation; and if there 
be a physical necessity it is that a stone unsupported will fall to 
the ground. But what is all we really know and can know about the 
latter phenomenon? Simply that in all human experiences stones have 
fallen to the ground under these conditions. 
commonly happens, we change will into must, we introduce an idea of 
necessity which most assuredly does not lie in the observed facts and 


has no warranty that I can discover elsewhere. 
repudiate and anathematize the intruder. 


But when, as 


For my part I utterly 
Fact I know and Law I 


know ; but what is this necessity save an empty shadow of my own 
I suppose Huxley, after the style of Mill, would 
have said it was possible to conceive that in some other planets stones 
which were unsupported might fall upward instead of downward. 
Huxley was certainly not afraid to state his 


mind-throwing.”’ 


paradoxical they might seem. 


views, 


however 


In his essay on ‘‘ Science and Pseudo- 


science” he refuses to believe that death is a necessary law of 


existence. 


The saying “ All men are mortal” in his view is simply a 
statement of the observed order of facts. 


He is willing to believe 
that all men will die, not that all men must die. 


After this, it is no 


surprise to hear Huxley declaring that he is quite willing to believe in 
miracles, however contradictory to natural law, provided the evidence 
is satisfactory. The turning of water into wine, the walking on the 
waves, the feeding of five thousand with a few loaves of bread, the 
resurrection from the dead, virgin procreation—these and similar 
marvels were nothing to Huxley. He was prepared to accept them all, 
provided the evidence was, in his view, adequate. So that we reach the 
strange conclusion that the disciple of the great Scottish sceptic had 
a conception of the world quite as childish as any Roman Catholic 


devotee—a world in which chance reigned and which the marvellous, 
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not to say the supernatural, held high carnival. Scepticism and 
credulity here join hands. How close is the union is seen by a letter 
from Huxley which_Canon Gore published in his little book, ‘‘ The 
Creed of the Christian.” ‘I have not,” says Professor Huxley, ‘“‘ the 
slightest objection to offer a priori to all the propositions of the three 
Creeds. The mysteries of the Church are child’s play compared with 
the mysteries of Nature. The doctrine of the Trinity is not more 
puzzling than the necessary antinomies of physical nature.” Mill 
believed it conceivable that in another world two and two might make 
five. Huxley believed it conceivable that in the region of the super- 
natural one might at the same time be three. 

These absurdities of Mill and Huxley follow logically from their 
theory of knowledge. If we can do nothing but distinguish and classify 
phenomena, if what we are accustomed to call our belief in the uni- 
formity of nature be simply an expectation of our minds based upon 
custom or habit, plainly we can predicate nothing certain about the 
future—not necessity, but contingency, is the ruling principle of life and 
philosophy. Over science as well as theology is thrown the shadow of 
uncertainty. Hume realized this fact; hence the absolute nature of 
his scepticism. Huxley, however, was a devotee of science, and it 
remains strange how with his philosophical theory he contrived to 
place unflinching faith in the laws of Nature. 

There was no escape from the plight into which the philosophy 
of Hume had plunged students of Nature on the lines of pyschological 
analysis. Hume and Mill were prevented from discovering the idea of 
unity and the idea of necessity in the Cosmos owing to the fact that 
they had not the benefit of those great scientific generalizations known 
as Conservation of Energy and the Persistence of Force. There was 
not the same excuse for Huxley, who lived in the atmosphere of these 
conceptions, yet he failed to grasp their philosophic signification. To 
Hume and Mill no unity was apparent in the Cosmos. The Theist 
spoke of unity, but in his view the unity was in the mind of the 
Creator, not in the materials of which the Universe was composed. 
As Hume could not rest in this view, and as science in his day had 
detected no other, he was driven into a sceptical attitude: with him 
it was a choice between Intelligence and Fortuity. Mill heard faint 
murmurings of the evolutionary conceptions of the Cosmos, but he 
was by temperament and training unable to assimilate the new views, 
which had, therefore, no effect upon his philosophy, which in its 
main features was that of Hume. Mill held the view of the average 
man that Nature is made of numerous independent, passive 
substances, which are energized by independent forces, all con- 
trolled by certain laws with no real connecting root. Thus, we find 
him saying :—‘‘ There exist in Nature a number of Permanent 
Causes which have subsisted ever since the human race has been in 
existence, and for an indefinite and probably an enormous length of 
time previous. The sun, the earth and planets with their various 
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constituents, air, water, and the other distinguishable substances, 
whether simple or compound, of which Nature is made up, are such 
Permanent Causes. . . . . Why these particular agents existed 
originally and no others, or why they are co-mingled in such and such 
proportions, and distributed in such a manner throughout space, is a 
question we cannot answer. More than this, We can discover nothing 
regular in the distribution itself, we can reduce it to no uniformity, to 
no law.” 

Can we then discover in Nature unity and necessity so as to en- 
able us, not only with Hume, Mill, and Huxley to say that events 
happen in a particular way, but must of necessity happen in such a 
way? Can we go beyond Mill and Huxley, for instance, in declaring, 
not only that all men will die, but that all men must die? In the 
scientific doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, as supplemented by 
the Spencerian doctrine of the Persistence of Force, lies concealed a 
principle which completely transforms the old, hesitating, unsatisfactory 
philosophy of Hume, gives to it the requisite elements of certainty, and 
rids it of its sceptical tendency, which, as Hume saw, though Huxley 
did not, was fatal to anything in the shape of a science of the world 
in any demonstrative sense of the term. According to the new con- 
ception the Cosmos is not a colossal machine in which the various 
parts are fitted in harmony with the idea of unity in the Creator’s 
mind, but is rather like a plant in which the various parts are not 
only organically united but are modifications and transformations of 
the primitive substance. Allied to this is the great scientific discovery 
of the Conservation of Energy. Let us see how out of these new 
conceptions we get the ideas of the uniformity of nature and the 
necessity of Nature’s manifestations as opposed to the Huxleyean ideas 
of custom and association. 

If there is one thing certain amid the constant flux of things, it is 
this, the sum total of the Matter and Energy which go to compose the 
Universe is a fixed quantity. Recent attempts have been made to 
make Matter a form of Energy. In that case the formula holds good, 
though we say that the amount of Energy ever remains the same. 
When, as Mr. Spencer has pointed out, we say that Force is persistent, 
we are simply declaring that the Force or Energy of the Universe is 
constant—is never increased nor diminished. This is an ultimate fact, 
an ultimate belief—as ultimate, in short, as that of personal identity. 
We do not believe that Force persists from habit, custom, or even 
from induction ; we believe it from a psychological necessity. Just 
as in psychological analysis, we cannot go one step without postulating 
personal identity, so in Cosmology our starting point is, not the law of 
association, not the classification of likenesses and unlikenesses, but 
the belief in the persistence of Force, or, in other words, the per- 
manence of the constitution of things we call Nature. If Force came 
into existence and went out of existence the Universe would be, not a 
Cosmos, but a Chaos; nay, further reasoning would be impossible. 
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Scientific induction as well as abstract reasoning could not exist unless 
the forces of Nature persisted—that is, continued to exist. The 
Universe, as an ultimate force, has been described as a continuous re- 
distribution of Matter and Motion. Here, then, we find at the root of 
things, not an arbitrary, but a necessary fact, necessary in the sense 
that we cannot think at all without assuming it at the outset. We do 
not believe in the persistence of Force out of custom or habit, or be- 
cause of the law of association, but because, as in the case of personal 
identity, it lies at the very foundation of our mental operations. 

It needs little reflection to see that if Force is persistent the re- 
lations between forces must also persist ; the one is the logical outcome 
of the other, and also rests upon a psychological. necessity which is in 
entire agreement with induction. When we say that the relations 
among forces persist, we are simply affirming the uniformity of Nature 
which, as Mill says, is the major premise of all induction. This major 
premise, which Hume traces to custom, and which Huxley thinks we 
cannot prove to be anything but faith in past experience and expecta- 
tion in the future, is really rooted fundamentally in our mental nature, 
and, as I have already said, partakes of the same absolute certainty as 
that of our personal identity. 

What of causation? Hume, Mill, and Huxley, as was seen, see 
nothing in cause and effect but invariableness of sequence. Take the 
illustration given by Dr. Bain. When people see a wall battered by a 
cannon ball, they assume that the ball in some mysterious way, by 
some mysterious power, battered the wall. Dr. Bain considers that 
this is not philosophically accurate. All that can be said is, that the 
relation between the cannon ball and the battered wall is one of invari- 
able sequence which we split into two parts, and call the one the cause 
and the other the effect. This theory of causation prevents us from 
seeing any necessary relation between cause and effect. Walls have 
always been liable to being battered when cannon balls are directed 
against them—that is all that we can say. If some person related a 
case of a wall, say made of paper, which resisted all attempts of the 
cannon ball, we should not, according to Huxley, dismiss the story as 
inherently incredible ; we should demand evidence. This is precisely 
Huxley’s attitude in regard to miracles. Taking his stand upon 
Hume’s conception of cause, he is prevented from proclaiming. any- 
thing to be impossible. What we think impossible, in his view, may 
simply be something of which we have had no experience. Hence 
Huxley was ready, as has been already remarked, to believe the most 
marvellous incidents if the evidence was conclusive. This weak point 
in Huxley was due to his erroneous idea of cause. Taking our stand 
on the Spencerian conception of the Cosmos, we can see that, like the 
uniformity of nature, causation has a deeper root than the law of asso- 
ciation. As Mr. Spencer puts it:—‘‘Our belief in the necessity and 
universality of causation is the belief that every manifestation of force 
must be preceded and succeeded by some equivalent manifestation.” 
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Thus, between the cannon ball and the battered wall there is some- 
thing besides a mere time relation, or association of events; there is 
an expenditure of energy on the wall, equivalent to that which pro- 
ceeds from the cannon in the shape of the ball. 

M. Taine, in his study of Mill, puts the whole discussion of 
causation admirably as follows :—‘‘ There are two kingdoms—that of 
complex facts, and that of simple elements. The first is the effect, the 
second the cause. The first is contained in the second, and is capable 
of being deduced from it as a consequence from its principle. The two 
(cause and effeet) are equivalent; they are one and the same thing 
considered under two aspects. This magnificent moving universe, this 
incessant life infinitely varied and multiplied, may all be reduced to 
certain elements and the relations between them. All our efforts 
amount to the passing from one to the other, from the complex to the 
simple, from facts to laws, from experience to formule. . . . We 
can now understand the value and meaning of that union of causation 
which rules: all things and which Mill has mutilated. There is an 
inner constraining force which gives rise to every event, which con- 
nects everything compared, and produces every actual fact. This 
means on the one hand that there is areason for everything, that every 
fact has its law, that every compound may be reduced to simple 
elements, that every product implies factors, that every quality and 
every being must be derived from some superior and anterior term. 
And on the other hand it means that the product is equivalent to the 
factors, that the two are but one thing under different aspects, that the 
cause does not differ in nature from the effect, that the generating pro- 
perties, that the active force by which we picture Nature to our minds 
is nothing but the logical necessity by which the compound and the 
simple, the fact and the law, are transformed one into the other. Thus 
we determine beforehand the limits ofall science and hold the powerful 
formula which establishes the invincible connection and spontaneous 
production of beings, places the moving spring of Nature, in Nature, 
while driving home and fixing in the heart of every living thing the 
iron hook of necessity.” It isstrange that the doctrine of Relativity 
which Hume, Mill, and Huxley made the corner-stone of their 
philosophy, did not lead them to see that, involved in it, lay the 
uniformity of law and causation. The uniformity of Nature and 
causation are rooted in the relativity of the Cosmos—being, in fact, 
different aspects of that relativity. 

Huxley has been called a dogmatist. His form of utterance was 
dogmatic enough, but, in essence, his views, apart from theology, were 
provokingly fluctuating. On one all-essential point Huxley was 
emphatically dogmatic, namely, in regard to the claims of Christianity. 
In his view, science completely disposes of the claims of the Bible to 
be a revelation in the supernatural sense. Upon that point Huxley 
never wavered. In regard to secondary issues, relating to the precise 


place and nature of Man, Huxley was uncertain and wavering in his 
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utterances. In regard, for instance, to the question of Materialism, 
upon which so many scientific men have shown a bias, Huxley was 
provokingly unsatisfactory. Ask him if he were a Materialist, and his 
answer would be that in the last analysis Matter is known only 
through Mind, and therefore is at most a symbol of unknown and 
unknowable forces. Ask him if he accepted the spiritual theory, and 
his reply would be that he knew nothing of Spirit, or Mind, apart 
from Matter, and therefore he had no reason to believe in the 
existence of consciousness except as a product of brain function. 
Huxley preferred to call himself an Agnostic, but the practical out- 
come of his philosophic reasonings, as is seen in his book on Hume, 
was to strengthen the materialistic conception of life. In his old age 
the perplexing elements in his thinking increased. His Romanes 
lecture is peculiarly exasperating. He there places Man and Nature 
in an antagonism almost as pronounced as that which confronts us in 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, where we have the outline of the great 
dividing theory of Nature and Grace, which, in the hands of Augustine 
and Calvin, became the basis of a conception of life as ruthless in its 
logic as it was overpowering in its results. Huxley might just as well 
have declared that a conservatory in which delicate plants are reared 
is not a product of the cosmic forces, as assert that ethics is not a 
natural product in the evolutional sense. The conservatory is the 
result of natural forces under the guidance of intelligence. In like 
manner society is the result of the natural force of sympathy under 
the pressure of circumstances and the guidance of intelligence. Ther2 
is no impassable gulf between the wild flowers of Nature and the 
delicate plants of the gardener’s care. Nor is there any such gulf 
between the savagery of primitive man and the cultured harmony of an 
ethical civilization. Huxley would not have fallen into his great in- 
consistency had he remembered his own words in his book on Hume: 
‘‘ Nature means neither more nor less than that which is the sum of 
phenomena presented to our experience; the totality of events 
past, present, and to come.” By neglecting his own definition, and 
by postulating a theological division between man and Nature, Huxley 
gave occasion to the enemy to declare that the evolution theory had 
broken down in its most crucial point. The breakdown was with 
Huxley, not with the evolution theory. 

The truth is, Huxley, admirable in his own sphere, was sadly 
deficient in metaphysical insight—that kind of insight which enables a 
thinker to get beyond the generalization of science to those fundamental 
intellectual processes by which science is, not only interpreted, but ren- 
dered possible. Huxley knew just enough of metaphysics to write with 
the dexterity of a controversialist, but not enough to be a guide and an 
authority. Professor Huxley’s failure in the sphere of philosophy was 
due to the fact that he remained at the stage of Hume and Mill, and 
failed to profit by the new conceptions which were brought to psychology 
by the theory of evolution as expounded by Herbert Spencer. 
HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
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My Dear ARTHUR,—I have received a letter from your father in 
which he tells me, with the air of one imparting a discovery, that you 
have strong literary leanings. I could have told him as much within 
an hour of meeting you at the station when I ran down to Beechcroft 
for a week’s holiday in the spring, though it was full seven years since 
I had last seen you, a gauky lad, all knees and elbows, clad in cricket- 
flannels, and beautifully innocent of any, leanings whatsoever except 
to the noiser and muddier forms of field sports practised by your 
contemporaries. I knew by the flush in your cheeks and the glitter in 
your eyes as you shook hands with me on the platform that I was to 
you no mere prosaic, commonplace uncle, but that wonderful and 
worshipful personage—a writer of books. : 
Your father encloses a bulky little bundle of manuscript— 
principally verse—in your handwriting, and asks for candid criticism 
thereon, telling me that you have consented to receive my judgment 
of your literary powers, and to abide by it. Well, I will be candid 
with you, and speak my mind. The dream you cherish, in common 
with Heaven knows how many other youngsters of your years 
now scribbling over the face of England, is true. You are a poet. 
Through all sorts of litttle failures of technique ; in spite of occasional 
lapses into the bathetic ; despite the imitative tendency invariably to be 
found in youthful work, the divine spirit of Poesy shines out, radiant 
and unmistakable. Have no fearthat I am consciously flattering you, 
or that I allow my critical sense to be warped by relationship. I write 
those words with the fullest sense of their import, and I never wrote 
any words less willingly since my fingers first held a pen. I should have 
found far more comfort in my critical task if your work were merely 
mediocre, flat prose cut into jingling lengths, such as thousands of 
decent tax-paying citizens have writter. before the necessities of life 
drove them to the desk or the counter. But you, God help you! are 
a poet, and, like all such unhappy beings, will walk your way and dree 
your weird though all the uncles in Christendom should say you nay. 
* Being the views of a Literary man on the Literary Life, addressed, in the form 


of an epistle, to a young man of promise who contemplates joining the profession of 
Letters. 
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It is only a fool who wastes strength and temper in fighting the inevi- 
table, or I should have done my best a year ago to turn you from the 
quicksand to which youare drifting. It is some advantage merely to 
foresee a catastrophe; though it be impossible to avert it, one may take 
measures to soften its effects, and for the last six months the question 
of how to mitigate the misfortune of your genius has been the chief 
problem of my leisure hours. 

“The misfortune of genius!” I think I hear you repeat. I 
write the words in all sad sincerity, honestly believing that in this 
year of grace, 1900, high literary capacity is as dire a curse as can well 
fall upon an unmoneyed Englishman. Not in any sense you can attach 
to the word, not in any sense which you, in your happy ignorance of 
the world of letters and of that infinitely greater world of which it is 
so very insignificant a part, can conceive. The phrase has set your 
fancy wandering about the steep and thorny paths of the great world— 
Calvary, strewn, from the quagmire at its base to the Cross at its sum- 
mit, with the bones of the martyrs of genius—Chatterton, Coleridge, 
and Rousseau, Shelley and Socrates, and their myriad nameless fellow- 
sufferers. And, with the thought, you have no doubt worked yourself 
into a condition of beautiful enthusiasm, and are quite ready to take 
your place in that glorious company at any price of martyrdom. You 
are still in the honey of sweetness and the bond of innocence, still 
believing that a God-gifted singer has only to walk into the forum and 
open his lips for all men to listen and applaud, or to shut their ears and 
curse; and ready, with the splendid enthusiasm of youth, to accept 
either fate with becoming modesty and courage: You know nothing 
of the social movements of the hour, even less than nothing of the 
broad current of tendency on whose surface they are as straws shewing 
the direction of the tide. For you, Letters is still the noblest of crafts, 
the Pen, the sceptre of genius. It would be easier for me to foster 
these illusions, or at least to leave them unmolested. I shall get but 
little thanks for turning my Diogenes lantern upon them, for shewing 
as it is the wilderness of wilted petals and withered stalks you have 
taken for a garden of Eden. I shall get even less thanks, perhaps, for 
telling you that martyrdom is as little to be feared as apotheosis is to 
be hoped for. 

Society has taken to reading. It has made Letters fashionable, 
It has invented a literature for itself, and fabricates its own writers by 
the score. It has invented journalism, which feeds it with the tittle- 
tattle it loves; the modern drama and the modern novel, wherein it 
sees, as in a beautifying mirror, its own follies and stupidities and 
ignorances decked out in such gewgaw graces of style as its present 
development of taste enables it to relish. The vers de société, with its 
opera-bouffe jingle and faded odour of hot-house flowers, is its 
favoured substitute for the organ music which filled the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth. In a word, literature—imaginative literature—is dead 
in England. All kinds of graveyard and charnel-house counterfeits are 
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dismally skipping and leering in its likeness, but it—the Protean spirit 

of mirth and tears, of pathos, fun, and tragedy—is as dead as Pharaoh. 
Optimistic lovers of literature tell us it is»but sleeping, presently to 
rise gloriously renewed. I envy them so happy a conviction, though 
how any thoughtful man can believe in that resurrection within the 
period of our present civilization is beyond my understanding. 

A close inquiry into the ultimate causes of the decay of literature 
would aw us into deep water, and I. propose to touch only lightly on 
that portion of my theme, which I would fain see exhaustively treated 
by a writer possessed of the necessary knowledge. The decline of 
religion, sapping the postulates upon which imaginative literature is 
necessarily built, is an important factor. The old beliefs which gave 
warmth and colour to life are dispelled. Man is no longer the most 
enthralling of all problems, the most marvellous of all spectacles, a 
living soul crossing the razor-bridge of existence with hell yawning 
beneath him and heaven as his goal, but a combination of salts and 
gases which will sooner or later find their way back to the kindred 
elements of which all nature is composed, held together by a modicum 
of vital force whose individuality will be absorbed into the void of 
being at their dissolution. We have grown commonplace to each 
other, and, as a necessary consequence or corollary, to ourselves ; and 
great imaginative literature is not written of or by commonplace 
people. We have no longer the political ideals of our ancestors to 
lend purpose to our efforts and dignity to our lives. The liberties 
they fought for, strove for through life and proclaimed in death, are 
our unquestioned patrimony, and have grown commonplace, too. A 
less important factor, yet worthy of mention, is the shrinkage of the 
globe caused by the application of steam and electricity. The once 
illimitable earth has shrunk to the dimensions of an orange slung ina 
network of rails and wires, We have shorn man of eternity and we 
are taking from him time and space. The antres vast, and deserts 
idle, of old romance have been crossed in an autumn trip by the shirt- 
fronted and swallow-tailed gentleman who sits beside me at dinner. 
He saw no anthropophagi, no men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, not even Chingachgook or Uncas, only a few dirty 
and dispirited savages in broken feathers and tattered blankets. Men 
in tweeds and stove-pipe hats bargain for swine’s flesh, corn, and 
potatoes on the site of the City of Amaurote, and two-cent steamers 
ply on the waters of Anyder. You will not find Utopia or 
Brobdingnag on any chart, and might as well look for a naiad in the 
pools of Thessaly as for a fairy in the woods of Warwickshire. God, 
the gods, the pixies, and the devil, are gone, and a man shall travel 
the wide world over and see nothing better or worse than himself on 
this man-haunted planet. A man, qua man, man “simple of himself,” 
is almost valueless as a subject for literature, as he is beginning to find. 
Shorn of the adjuncts of the supernatural ; seen simply as the foolish 
and cruel animal as which history and observation reveal him, 
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ignorant even of his own mechanism and of the laws which govern 
it, more darkly ignorant still of the vaster mysteries of which he 
thinks himself the hub and centre; he may still make ‘‘ copy” for the 
cynic and the satirist—to the poet he is hardly richer in suggestion 
than a kennel of hounds, or the parrot-house at the Zoo. 

We hear much nowadays of the prosperity of literature. We 
who practise it are in the habit of looking back with self-congratula- 
tory scorn on those times, not so far distant, when the rank and file of 
the literary army were social pariahs, when even its honoured 
veterans were held barely fit company for merchints and professional 
men, and when it needed the genius of Pope or the savage self-asser- 
tion of Swift for a writer to be admitted on anything like equal terms 
into the upper ranks of Society. We look back with pity, a pity not 
untouched with scorn, on the shadowy figure of Samuel Johnson, 
supperless and roofless in the midnight streets, or Goldsmith fuddling 
himself in a Fleet Street tavern on a borrowed guinea, and with con- 
tempt on the society which despised and neglected them. 

I don’t say that either our pity or our contempt is misplaced. 
Genius starving and in rags, genius drowning its sordid troubles in 
eleemosynary drink, is a pityful spectacle, and contempt for the age 
which despised it is a fitting sentiment. But I do say that we might 
profitably look nearer home, at our own times, and learn that, changed 
as is the condition of our literary men, it is not in all respects—not 
even in the most important—changed for the better. The old life of 
hunger and hardship, rough and sordid as it was, had its good sides. 
For one thing, it was so hard and coarse, so ill-paid and generally 
contemned, that it tempted nobody who did not believe himself to be 
a genius to take it up. Of course, plenty of poor fellows quite 
devoid of talent did take it up, but they thought they had talent. And 
though, when failure had cured them of their illusions, they some- 
times came to have as low an estimate of their craft as any society 
journalist—they could scarcely have a lower than some who thrive 
to-day—they started with a much higher ideal than is common in 
these times. They proved that, first, by joining so wretched and des- 
pised a profession at all, and, again, by their hearty and outspoken 
contempt for the class of which we—their unworthy successors—are 
content to be the very humble and obedient servants—the bourgeoisie. 
The bourgeois, of course, scorned them, but his contempt, compared 
with that of the artist for him, was as moonlight unto sunlight, and as 
water unto wine. The middleclass despised the literary man because 
they despised literature, and, despising it, they left italone. They 
looked after their ledgers and their day books, their tallow, and tea, 
and hides, and let the shabby poor devil of an author go his way, and 
scribble his nonsense for those who cared to read it, which was 
precisely the best thing they could have done, and what I wish to 
heaven they could be persuaded to do again. “ 
Everybody knows those pathetic lines in ‘The Vanity of ~ 
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Human Wishes” which their author, grand old Samuel Johnson, 
could never repeat without a tremor in his voice—lines in which he 
bids the young aspirant to literature to ‘‘ mark what ills the scholar’s 
life assail ; toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol.’ Of all these 
ills we have taught ourselves to think the patron the worst. We 
don’t mind toil, since it is the universal lot, and by it we may escape 
from want ; envy, though it will intrude itself into all but the noblest 
heart, rarely hurts anyone but him who harbours it; the gaol is no 
longer an inevitable incident in the scholar’s career, and of that other 
bugbear, the patron, we are gloriously free. When Mr. Jones writes 
a poem, or Mr. Brown writes a novel, he does not look through the 
peerage for the name and title of some noble friend of letters who 
will give him ten pounds for a fulsome dedication. His patron is the 
public, which, if it likes the book, will give its author a good deal more 
than ten pounds, will admit him to the society of its wives and 
daughters, and even let him marry one of the latter, if he will. The 
advantages of the new system over the old are obvious. The 
disadvantages are less obvious, but they exist, for all that. 

In plain English, all this talk about the widespread love of litera- 
ture which distinguishes this age from all preceding epochs, is the 
veriest and saddest bunkum ever talked. Themob—by which I mean 
the intellectual hoi polloi, without distinction of social classes, including 
97 or so per cent. of English men and women—has no conception of 
what literature is, and, consequently, no love of it. The public likes 
books, which is quite another thing. The books it prefers, like most 
other things that find favour in its eyes, are generally idle, silly, and 
useless. The sale of a book of imaginative literature is almost always 
in exact ratio with its worthlessness to the heart and brain of any 
living creature. Literature is undergoing that process of vulgarization 
which is the inevitable fate of all great things unfortunate enough to- 
attract the attention of the crowd—see the history of Christianity 
passim. While that religion was the faith only of a few scattered 
handfuls of enthusiasts, it retained something of the divine spirit of its 
founder. It became the shibbcleth of Europe, and its degradation 
advanced pari passu with its popularity, till to-day. Were it not for an 
occasional phenomenon like Father Damien, the very meaning of the 
word would be forgotten. The mass of its professors are as stupid and 
as cruel as their pagan ancestors who crucified the Man they mocked 
by calling ‘‘ Master,” never open the Book which contains His laws, 
and spend their lives in breaking them. And, as a consequence—for 
in the pasture of humanity it is the sheep who give the law to the 
shepherd—its so-called teachers are devoid of every characteristic of 
Christianity. Its accredited representatives are gentlemanly and 
cultured agnostics, wise in the learning of the Egyptians, and using the 
political power Christ specifically forbade them to accept to veto every 
proposed law illuminated by a spark of His spirit: Its unaccredited 
teachers are noisy vulgarians, of whom “‘ General ” Booth is the type im 
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excelsis. I am speaking roughly and broadly, of course. I don’t say 
there are no Christians in the world. I have met one or two, and there 
are no doubt many more, priests and laymen of all sorts of Churches. 
But they area scattered remnant ; the very smallest ofdrops in the very 
biggest of buckets. 

A strikingly similar effect has been produced upon literature by the 
spread of Uninstruction, facetiously known to its propagators and 
recipients as the March of Education. What I am here saying will, I 
know, disgust you profoundly. I wouldn’t give a button for you if I 
thought it would not, because it is of the very essence of what is justly 
called pessimism, and a pessimist of your years is as sad a spectacle as 
it has been given to my eyes to see. Most people believe in the capacity 
of the average man to receive and assimilate elevated ideas; to become 
not merely ‘ educated,” but in the best sense of the word, “in- 
structed”’; to select for the building of his mental tissue and fibre the 
best materials and reject the poorest ; just as, if he had the choice, he 
would learn to prefer good beef and honest beer to the offal and swipes 
on which he is too often condemned to batten. As a matter of fact- 
the exact opposite is the case. It is not that the average reader is 
incapable of differentiating between good books and bad. He differ, 
entiates with unfailing accuracy, aad always chooses the bad. He 
does more, he creates bad literature. In his own image creates he it. 
Bad literature only existswhere, and in proportion as, the mass of the 
population is ‘‘ educated.” As readers are few, books are few and good. 
As readers grow numerous books increase in number and decline in 
excellence. To popularize literature is inevitably to kill it. 

What may be thought by many a very ready and complete answer 
may be offered here. I think I hear it asked, ‘‘ Are not Dickens, Scott, 
and Thackeray read by everybody, and are not their writings great litera- 
ture?” Yes, but they are popular, not because of, but in spite of, the 
qualities which make them valuable to the cultured minority. They 
are read because they make their reader laugh, or cry, or shudder, be- 
cause they distract his mind from its everyday occupations by thrill- 
ing stories of adventure, or please him by reproducing familiar scenes 
in an atmosphere of romance or caricature. Ask the average reader 
which he prefers, the rollicking farce of “ Pickwick” or the social 
science and satire of “‘ Hard Times” ; which interests him most, that 
sickly and impossible little Nell, or the deeply and calmly passionate 
Lizzie Hexam? Contrast that insufferable bit of maudlin sentiment- 
ality, the death of Paul Dombey, with Paul’s talk with the clockmaker, 
or with the vision of Sidney Carton on the platform of the guillotine, 
or with the sentencing of Abel Magwitch. I have heard the first 
lauded to the skies a thousand times, I have hardly ever heard the 
others even mentioned. I insist specially on Dickens for several 
reasons. He is undubitably the most popular of all great English 
writers, and, to my thinking at least, is indubitably the most inartistic 
and imperfect of them all. And it is always his trickiest and least 
worthy work which is most admired. 
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We see this utter lack of artistic comprehension in the fashion in 
which the public rushes from the altars of the very few really 
great men it cares to worship to that of any bedizened fetish which 
takes its silly fancy. To tell me that the public which adores Miss 
Marie Corelli, and buys a hundred thousand copies of ‘‘ Three men ina 
boat”’ has any comprehension of literature as literature is to insult my 
common-sense. It likes Miss Corelli and Mr. Haggard, Dickens and 
Mr. Jerome, for the same reasons. Scott and Miss Corelli both tell 
stories. The one tells them like a great artist, the other does not. 
Dickens and Mr. Jerome both aim at inspiring laughter. That they 
succeed equally is as good a commentary on the common intelligence 
as to take alternate swigs of comet hock and unsweetened gin would 
be upon the physical palate of an individual. True, Scott and Dickens 
will remain, while our latter-day idols will sooner or later slip back 
into their native obscurity. The majority would let them and their 
bungling imitators slide together, and would regret one as little as the 
other. 

And, as time goes on, the intelligent minority is becoming more 
and more limited to that one task of preserving the valuable portions 
of the literature of past times, and less and less operative as an induce- 
ment to the creation of new work of value. It is not that that 
minority is decreasing in numbers. There are at least as 
many men and women of fine taste and just judgment to-day in ratio 
with the population as there have ever been, but beside the vast mass 
of the ignorant and vulgar they are hardly worth while catering for. 
Literature is a trade like another, and even men of high power, who 
begin the literary life with high ideals, grow weary of “ sitting empty 
stomach’d on Parnassus,” and descend into the dirty arena to contest 
with the crowd of sublimed penny-a-liners who provide our current 
fiction. Read the next half-dozen novels published by the best among 
them, and see what sediment of idea or emotion they leave in your 
mind. Their authors are men of real talent, capable of producing 
matter of solid worth, but seduced from allegiance to their genius and 
their higher instincts by the facility with which they can make large 
sums of money by catering for the stupidity they despise. They. 
can manufacture a mediocre novel with one third the time and trouble 
it would take to write a good one, and they can get six times as much 
for it. 

One of the most popular and able of the crowd told me the other 
day that he had contracted to deliver twenty-seven average-sized 
volumes of fiction in the next three years, or three novels of the 
ordinary circulating library length per annum. And this, in addition 
to fugitive journalistic and critical work, so that for eight or ten hours 
a day the pen would not leave his fingers, and an hour after writing 
finis to one story he must take it up again to write ‘“‘ Chapter I” of 
the next. What is likely to be, what can be, the value of work so 
done? As Carlyle asked Lytton, who was boasting the regularity 
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with which every hour of his waking day was filled by its especial 
task—‘‘ And when d’ye think, man?” Nor is this case at all 
exceptional. I could name half a dozen others who produce at 
approximate rates, and there are literally scores who write their two 
and three novels a year. There are, of course, thank God—one hopes 
there will always continue to be—one or two loftier souls who scorn 


“ To take a part 
At the Belshazzar’s feast of Art,” 


and, contemptuous of the servile crowd who sell their manhood and 
blaspheme their genius in the literary brothel, walk proudly aloof, 
speaking their word of honest counsel to the few who care to listen. 

As the else obsolete spirit of Christianity finds splendid, if fitful, 
recrudescence in the lives of Robert Owens and Father Damiens, 
and of others not less honourable of whom the world never hears, so 
even this century of intellectual prostitution is sweetened by such 
men as Browning and Meredith in literature, Wagner and Liszt in 
music, G. F. Watts in painting, Ruskin and Spencer in criticism and 
philosophy. That such men are few is not the fault of the age. 
They were never common in any age. But in former times their 
voices would at least have been audible, not quenched by the roar of 
the catchpenny quacks and ignorant dunces who now monopolize the 
public ear. Fame came to Meredith, and Liszt, and Wagner to find 
them old, and to Berlioz to find him dead. Ruskin, who has preached 
the purest of gospels with unequalled eloquence for more than half a 
century, is voted “mad” by the generation he pities and reproves. 
Spencer’s “‘ Data of Ethics” has been before the world for twenty 
years, and has sold to the extent of five thousand copies. Watts, not 
long ago, offered to paint the walls of a public building gratis, and 
(shade of Raffael!) to find his own colours! The offer was refused ! 
Meanwhile, ‘“‘ The Master Christian’ makes a literary reputation, 
“ go-as-you-please”’ shows cover their three hundred nights apiece, 
and the prurient claptrap phantasies by which some of the cleverest of 
our artists disgrace their genius set agog the capitals of Europe. 

That bastard sister of literature known as journalism was doomed 
from the hour of her birth toa more rapid, though scarcely deeper, 
degradation than that to which Letters has fallen. The direct ser- 
vant of the great mass and appealing to the average mind, it started 
of necessity on a low intellectual plane. Many of its disabilities are 
inherent in its very nature, others as grave are the inevitable results of 
the pitiably low ideals of the men who direct and cater for it. Of the 
first class, the ad captandum judgments pronounced from day to day— 
indeed, from hour to hour—as matters of the most vital importance 
in every conceivable direction, are the worst feature of journalism. A 
trenchant style, a happy gravity of audacity in dealing with any 
subject entrusted to his pen, and a practised rapidity of composition, 
are gifts far more valued in the leader writer of a daily paper than the 
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most exhaustive scholarship or the most truly philosophic habit of 
thought. The most solid and brilliant talents are useless to the 
journalist unless combined with that ‘intellectual levity” which 
Matthew Arnold justly declared to be the curse of modern intellectual 
life. He has only his hour and a half wherein to manufacture his 
“column and a turn,” whether his theme be a measure affecting 
imperial destinies or a forecast of the events of the racing season. 
Questions, to which Mr. Lecky or Mr. Frederick Harrison would give 
hours or days of anxious thought and careful research under the best 
possible conditions for quiet reflection, are settled by him in the gas- 
heated and tumultuous atmosphere of a printing office at the rate of 
twelve hundred words an hour. Remember also that every journal 
now running is the organ of a political clique, a trading corporation, 
or an individual faddist, and ask yourself what is likely to be the value 
of its views on nine-tenths of the matters treated in its columns, and 
what chance of expressing his own convictions—always supposing him 
to pessess any—a retained and salaried scribe can hope for. 

So much—for the moment—for the literary aspect of the journal- 
istic craft, to which I shall have presently to revert. Its principal 
functions are, of course, the securing and publication of news. This 
task it discharges with an efficiency beyond praise. There are episodes 
in the history of journalism of difficulties vanquished, dangers con- 
fronted, and pain, discomfort, and even death tranquilly borne by 
pressmen in the search for “copy” which rank beside the most 
famous military heroisms. But such feats find their set-off in others 
in which heroism, not to speak of common honesty, is sadly to seek. 
More than once in my experience, leading metropolitan journals have 
stooped to actions only to be described as base. By what other 
epithet-can be classed the purchase, from a thievish Government clerk, 
of the draft of a Treaty which, not merely the Government of the day, 
but the whole country, was interested in keeping a profound secret ? 
More than one such case has occurred of recent years. 

Indeed, in the last generation the whole tone of the Press has 
been appreciably lowered. Formerly there seemed to exist among the 
editors of the leading London papers a sort of tacit bargain not to out- 
bid each other in popular favour by the publication of too question- 
able matter. The loathsome cause célzbre still remembered in legal 
circles as the Bolton and Parke trial was a case in point. Only one 
journal, and that a weekly of a low order, published the evidence in 
full, and there was a noticeable and praiseworthy reticence in the 
journalistic comments it evoked. After the equally disgusting Cleve- 
land Street affair the very atmosphere of journalism was foul as with 
the noisome effluvium of an open sewer. When the Criminal and 
Divorce Courts are sitting, barely a week passes in which humanity 
and decency are not outraged by stories of murder aud eroticism, 
dragged out by counsel, witnesses, special reporters, and leader writers 
to a hideous tenuity of sickening detail. There would seem to be no 
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length to whtch editors do not think themselves justified in going, no 
degradation of their craft for which they do not hold themselves 
excused, by the increase in their circulation of a few thousand copies, 
and the consequent flow of advertisements to their columns. When 
neither war, adultery, murder, or less mentionable matter is at ‘hand, 
the ingenuity of the newspaper staffs is devoted to the manufacture of 
some catchpenny horror which may, as nearly as possible, rival their 
attractions. A dozen cases of cholera or typhoid are magnified into 
the proportions of historic epidemics—more ink has been shed over the 
influenza than in centuries had been spent in chronicling the Plague 
of London. 

In the lowest of its most recent manifestations, journalism takes 
us too far from literature for me to follow it. The cackle of ‘‘ society ” 
small talk was bad enough, but at least, while listening to it, we were 
in the company of well bred if rather brainless people. It was occasion- 
ally amusing, sometimes even instructive, though it could have been 
the exclusive mental food only of a lower class of intelligence than is 
conceivable, short of microcephalic idiocy. Its success has prompted 
the journalistic pioneer to seek an even lower depth, and we have more 
than one journal which spices the failing attractions of ‘‘ my lady’s 
tattle, filtered through her maid,” with the dirty gossip of the West 
End night houses, and devotes equal space to Belgravia and Pimlico. 

So far from having been of any service to literature, journalism 
has been by far its most potent enemy. Its influence on Letters is 
baleful at every point at which they touch. Its hasty and uninstructed 
judgments on vitally important matters, the vade-mecum-cum-British- 
Museum-reading-room veneer of learning it parades, the cheaply gaudy 
style of its correspondence, the flat cockneyism of its police and 
general reports, are all influences inimical to literature. It lives by, 
and fosters, all the least worthy impulses of the public mind, and when 
it is not tragically shallow in dealing with great questions, it is trivially 
prolix on unimportant ones. It gives importance to all matters in 
pretty nearly inverse ratio to their real gravity—a hundred columns to 
a petty social earthquake like the Baccarat Scandal, and a shamefaced 
paragraph to a great artistic achievement. To these vices, inherent, 
as I have said, in its very being—since it lives by popular favour—it has 
of late times added another. It has arrogated to itself the function of 
literary criticism. What would be the worth of that criticism, were 
it performed with all possible honesty and all possible desire to for- 
ward the interests of literature, is easily ascertainable. Criticism is 
ungrateful work, and very poorly paid, consequently no man of any 
real faculty ever stays in it. It may sometimes be the cradle of the 
literary infant Achilles, it is often the asylum of the broken Belisarius, 
but it can boast no effective and able-bodied member of the literary 
army. ‘Critic’ must always remain what it has always been, the 
polite English equivalent for a man of unproved or abortive talent. 
And criticism is very rarely done with any honesty, or with any desire 
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to forward the interests of literature. On the majority of journals it is 
scamped as lightly and as easily as possible ; on the big dailies and the 
professedly literary organs it is performed with open and cynical dis- 
honesty. 

Balzac, who hated, as much as he was hated by, the Parisian 
Press, imagined a condition of affairs which, whether or not yet estab- 
lished in France, is flourishing in rank luxuriance on our own shores. 
He indicated how a clique of journalists, who, like that other fraternity, 
his immortal ‘‘ Treize,”” should devote their lives to the furtherance of 
their common interests, could, for atime at least, impose upon the 
public themselves and their friends as the leaders of literature. The 
seed seemed to have fallen on stony ground, for nearly fifty years 
passed before the crop reared its head above the soil. It is ripe now, 
and ready for the sickle, which has already been laid to its root by 
more than one honest hand. The clique of scribbling candottieri who 
levy blackmail on the public admiration, decrying or ignoring all who 
will not help roll their literary and artistic logs, have seen their most 
properous days. The trick was too thin, so very thin that it is a 
wonder it should have served so long. 

Mr. Jones, after his year or two of patient log-rolling, publishes 
his feeble little volume of verse or fiction, and the clique he has served, 
after hailing in the sonorous cant of criticism anew light in the literary 
heaven, feeds his flickering flame with paragraphic fuel, and goes on 
telling the world that Mr. Jones’s favourite breakfast dish is eggs and 
bacon, or that Mr. Jones prefers a clay pipe to a cigar, and similar 
facts regarding their protégé, until people grow to think that Mr. Jones 
must be somebody very important indeed so to pervade journalistic 
space. A dozen such bogus deities could be counted, with whose 
praises men’s ears have rung during the last year or two. The players 
in this merry little round game did not in the least mind writing them- 
selves down asses in the eyes of all intelligent men, so long as the 
public read and believed. Mr. Andrew Lang declared that no man ot 
the last six hundred years but Mr. Haggard could have written ‘‘ Eric 
Brighteyes,” a statement I do most potently believe, though, perhaps, 
not quite as Mr. Lang would have me. These gentry are never at a 
loss for a fetish to dance round. King Log succeeds King Scork, and 
the incense pot goes on stinking before the throne. Indeed, there are 
half a dozen thrones, and half a dozen King Logs and King Storks 
sitting thereon, and every journalistic rag has its private deity. 

*‘ Granted all this,” I think I hear you ask, ‘‘is it not possible for 
a man at once honest and able to make a living in the literary circles 
of London?” Candidly, I doubt if it is. There is honesty and 
honesty. The word has many meanings, or rather, shades of meaning. 
I am myself indifferent honest, though I should be sorry not to have 
honester acquaintances. A man engaged in literary work in London 
can be negatively honest at the price of more or less discomfort. He 
can hold aloof from the men from whom he is forced by the exigencies 
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of his work to mix, and so avoid belonging to a literary clique and 
shun temptations to critical dishonesty. If he makes friends among 
the literary class he can only hope to keep them by puffing their work 
through thick and thin, for to speak or write unfavourably of it is to 
be denounced and shunned as a traitor. ‘‘Claw me and I'll claw 
thee”’ is the universal rule, and literary men are so dishonest in the 
matter of criticism as to be incapable of comprehending honesty. 
And honest in the truest and highest sense, honest to his own 
convictions, to his public duty, no man who writes for his livelihood 
can possibly be at any less cost than starvation. He must accept 
the degraded ideas of literature now in vogue. He must speak notruth, 
however vital and necessary, which can offend the prurient squeamish- 
ness of the reading public, denounce no falsehood, however pusill- 
animous or deadly, dear to their stupidity. 

Candidly then, I will have no hand in bringing you to London, 
and will do nothing to help you if you come. If you had less talent 
than I believe you to possess, my answer might be different. To swell 
by one the number of unideaed scribblers who are scrambling for 
ha’pence in the literary gutter would not greatly matter. Imaginative 
literature is dead and buried, and any number of ghosts may skip upon 
its grave to the strains of Mr. Redford and Mr. William Alexander 
Coote for all Icare. But I will not, if I can help it, see such a life as 
yours be squandered in that sordid Dance of Death. I cry unto you, de 
profundis, as to one entering the jaws of Hell, ‘‘Go back! Stay in the 
sunshine. Descend not to these noisome shades.”” To me, sick now 
so long of all the petty jars and miserable spites of this dirty “literary 
life,” it seems incredible that any erect and featherless biped with a 
soul inside him should want to join it. Ignorance only could beget the 
desire. Take the word of one who knows, and who has bought his 
knowledge dearly and bitterly, only saving some paltry fragments of 
the soul he started with at the cost of most that makes life endurable, 
and stay where you are. 

You have an honourable and useful career before you in the life 
your father wishes you to lead, and one good doctor is worth a planet- 
ful of gentlemen of the Press. I am not counselling you to give up 
literature. Practise it where you are, for which your life will give 
you ample leisure, and far better opportunities of practising it to 
worthy effect than you could find in London. The only way to re- 
tain the freshness of heart and loyalty of purpose which make a poet 
is to keep out of this Pandemonium. You will find the best substi- 
tutes for the inspirations the world has lost in field and forest, not 
amid bricks and mortar ; in the pages of the poets, not in the cluck 
and gabble of the Press. You will hear a truer gospel-from the lips 
of the humblest peasant than in the chatter of the scribbling Sadducees 
of literary society. You know Blake’s lines :— 
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He who binds to himself a joy 
Doth the wingéd life destroy ; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies, 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 


When you have penetrated the spirit of that verse you will have no 
further desire to change the life of tranquil thought and healthy 
action among the woods of Beechcroft for the heart and brain-sickening 
existence of a literary drudge. 


I am, 
Your affectionate uncle, 
HENRY. 
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The Waste Lands of Great Britain ~ 


THE traditional thrift of Scotsmen and the enterprise of Englishmen 
have failed them in their treatment of waste ground and moorland. 
Proud though we are of our agricultural development, the area in which 
it is seen to best advantage is small and insignificant in comparison with 
our position in other industries. Of waste land we have more than 
enough, and but little advance has been made in our treatment of it. 
Forestry, the great transmuter of moorland, is less understood and less 
developed here than in half a dozen of the countries on the Continent. 
Our long stretches of unproductive land are a standing reproach to 
British foresight and British energy. 

The neglect of economic forestry in Britain is so notorious that 
very little need now be said in further condemnation of it. It will be 
more serviceable to look into the nature of the excuses brought for- 
ward in explanation of British apathy, and briefly to note the effects of 
a continued laxity. 

The average Briton is fond of his woods, and the British forester 
understands trees as probably no foreigner does. Not in this matter 
can exception be taken. The economic application of forestry is, 
however, most unpopular. Some of the continental nations show 
a good example in that they have for centuries pursued a definite 
policy in regard to their forests. Germany, in particular, has brought 
its forest organization to a state of great efficiency, and has a quarter 
of its total area yielding timber. Russia has much the greatest wooded 
area in Europe, having 425 million acres, or 40 per cent. of the whole 
country under forest. The average area under forest of all the 
European States is 29} per cent. Compared with this, Britain’s bare 
4 per cent. does not give occasion for much national satisfaction. 
Were a compensating absorption of the land for agricultural purposes 
urged as an excuse, the small percentage under wood might be pardon- 
able ; statistical figures, however, do not permit so gratifying an 
explanation. 

In round numbers there are some 16 million acres of arable land 
and a slightly greater acreage of permanent pasture in Great Britain. © 
But this accounts for only 32 million acres out of the total area of over 
56 millions. The Returns issued by the Board of Agriculture give 
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little of detail respecting this balance of 24 million acres; nearly 
13 million acres are loosely described as ‘‘ Mountain and Heath.” 
The term is well chosen; it throws quite a poetic glamour over the 
item, and, in the abstraction thus caused, it is fondly hoped the remiss- 
ness of the Department will be overlooked. A further area, which 
includes the half million acres of inland water, amounts to some 9 
million acres. This is “sufplus” land having no visible means, 
according to the Returns, of supporting even a name. The collected 
remnants of woods and plantations bring up the rear of the area dis- 
tribution to a miserable sum of some 2 million acres. It is, however, 
characteristic of the attention given to matters of the kind that the 
latest available statistics of the acreage under woods is five 
years old. 

At first sight, it might be fancied that Great Britain is so placed, 
geographically and geologically, that it is beyond the reach of scarcity 
either as regards timber or coal. Our coal mines are admittedly exten- 
sive, and our seaboard is most favourable to communication from 
abroad. But when one considers that the consumption is greater than 
the supply, these advantages are less notable. A hungry man may 
have ever so large a mouth, but, if the larder gives out, his natural 
advantages help him little towards a meal. 

The heightening of timber prices already indicates coming trouble, 
and the difficulty timber merchants now experience in getting the 
better qualities of wood shows how lumbermen are reaching the limits 
of their resources. Canada’s export, if unrestrained, cannot long con- 
tinue. According to authorities, in less than forty years that important 
quarry will be exhausted. Before that time even, the output may be 
diverted from our country to the United States, where needs are 
becoming pressing. In this connection the following suggestive state- 
ment from a recent issue of Engineering claims notice :—‘‘ According to 
the census of 1900, the total consumption of the American market was 
then just under 2,000 million cubic feet per annum, and practically no 
steps had at that date been taken for the re-stocking of the forest 
areas.” America then will soon be a competitor with us in the timber 
market. 

The European countries from which we draw much of our supply 
are likewise growing anxious. Austria has at present under consider- 
tion a scheme for the better conservation of its forests, and the levying 
of export duties on its unconverted timber. Germany and France, 
largely wooded though they be, guard their timber wealth so carefully 
that their imports more than balance their exports. 

Even as fuel, wood may, ere long, have to be requisitioned to eke 
out our coal supply. The output from the mines last year, according 
to the official report, was 240 million tons. Now a forest may grow 
slowly, but a coal seam iseven more protracted, for it does not grow 
at all, and it is evident that so large a quantity as that quoted above 
cannot with impunity be extracted annually. The demand, moreover, 
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increases yearly. Before the necessary trees can be grown, it is more 
than possible the British peasant will be crying for a beech log to bring 
his kettle to the boil. 

A favourite excuse put forward by the defenders of British forestal 
negligence is that wood is not needed in this iron age. But they fail 
to observe that, in most things, iron and wood are not opposed, but, 
instead, are mutually indispensable to one another. The extended use 
of the one requires an increased supply of the other. The nation’s 
timber imports, indeed, attest this, for they grow with each successive 
year. In 1893 the country’s demands stopped at timber to the value 
of £16,800,000 ; in 1896 the amount had risen to £21,200,000 ; and in 
1898—the latest date given in the statistics—it had attained to 
£23,500,000. That is to say, the British demand for timber is 
increasing to the tune of over a million and a quarter pounds sterling 
annually. 

Except for a few woods, such as mahogany and teak, the whole 
of the timber which this vast sum represents might be grown at home, 
and that, too, on our waste lands. As it is, 70 per cent. of the money 
goes out to foreign nations. And our lands lie barren and ugly. 

Dr. Selilich, who has gone most fully into the matter and who is 
so exceptionally well qualified to do so, calculates that to produce 
annually the quantity of wood equal to our imports, six million acres 
of land would be required. As I have already stated, nearly 13 
million acres of Great Britain are mountain and heath land, three- 
fourths, or 9% million acres, of this are located in Scotland. This 
tract of land is, as the Agricultural Returns say, “used for grazing,” 
but very much of it can be so designated only on paper. It might in 
great part and to greater profit be utilized for forestry without serious 
depletion of the nation’s live stock. Still, the nine millions of 
*‘ surplus or unclassified land” would naturally be first looked to with 
a view to afforestation, for the tree is the most unexacting of crops, 
and, indeed, with fair treatment, leaves the cropped area many times 
better than it gets it. 

Out of these areas, comprising, as they do, close upon 22 million 
acres, it might reasonably be supposed that the necessary 6 million 
acres could be obtained. Yet the figures refer to Great Britain alone, 
and Ireland, with its immense stretches of unoccupied land, has been 
left entirely out of the count. So great are the forest possibilities of 
Ireland that the whole of the requisite area could be found, and all 
our presently imported wood could be raised within Irish boundaries. 
That unfortunate country’s troubles, too, would suffer little possibility 
of augmentation under the genial influence of pine woods, and the 
settled employment of its labourers at good wages. Waste space 
invites afforestation, the market for good timber encourages it, the 
diminishing foreign supply demands it. Why, then, this present 
inaction ? . 

Is it that a forestry scheme would not pay? The laxity with 
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which forestry has hitherto been carried on in Britain and the absence 
of reliable data make it impossible to answer the question categori- 
cally. In many cases—usually with far from skilful management— 
forestry here has been found to pay, so that with proper organization 
considerable returns may be expected. Such land only asis at present 
worthless, or nearly worthless, would be selected for planting, so that 
the possible loss would’be small and a reasonable prospective profit 
would equal from twenty to thirty shillings per acre planted. Our conti- 
nental neighbours, who have adopted systematic methods, find their 
forestry remunerative, and there is no reason why Britain should be 
singular in this respect. 

Aspersions frequently have been passed on our climate in its 
relation to forestry. The allegation, however, is not backed by 
material proof, and yet the mere statement has had a detrimental 
effect on the introduction of continental methods. The climatic con- 
ditions of Norway and Sweden are no more agreeable to tree growth 
than are ours, yet those countries have over 67 million acres under 
forest and contrive to export to our shores between three and four 
million loads of timber annually. 

M. Boppe, Director of the French Forest School, when in this 
country on an official visit, specially commented on the suitability for 
forest growth both of our climate and our soil. 

The contention that, in the economic treatment of our woods, 
sport would suffer, is the eternal bugbear of the forester. With 
rational treatment sylviculture would not mean banishment to game, 
even if adopted in existing woods. With freshly affcrested land excel- 
lent cover would be afforded game, and as the plantations grew their 
shelter would encourage the growth of game. But, game or no game, 
the interests of the commonweal are superior to those of the sports- 
man. 

Perhaps the main reason for the absence of well-managed forests 
in this country is the poverty of the State possessions of Crown pro- 
perty. Sylviculture, while fairly easy for a Government to administer, 
is not easy to control and finance privately. A timber crop is long in 
reaching maturity—fifty, sixty, or a hundred years—capital all that 
time is lying idle, locked up and unproductive. This fact is of little 
consequence toa Government. But in a large private venture delay 
in getting interest on capital expended, and the impossibility of readily 
turning that capital into cash, may, long before the crop is available, 
spell ruin. 

In forestry he who plants rarely reaps; and Death and Succession 
Duties may supervene to embarrass the estate, and to upset the con- 
tinuity of forest policy. 

Without the State going so far as actually to acquire and afforest 
additional lands, it has it in its power to do much to improve matters. 
Interest charged on loans to proprietors of suitable land might be 
reduced to 2$ or 3 per cent. to enable their developing the timber 
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resources. And, while interfering as little as possible with the 
freedom of the individual, advice should be given and plans of 
management drawn out by the Government’s forestry experts. 

The establishment of a forest scheme or working plan for each 
range of-plantations is of the first importance. It simplifies the 
working of the words, insures regularity of action and steadiness of 
income. It is not the least welcome aspect of the working plan that 
the forester in immediate charge is bound down to a recognized 
system. The so-called practical forester of Great Britain has long been 
a sore thorn in the sylviculturist’s flesh. He has hereditary methods 
of the most archaic crudity; he can cover an acre of good land with 
the fewest possible trees ; he revels in the production of branch wood ; 
sneers at science; and, generally, conducts his operations with that 
self-confidence begotten of ignorance profound. To him is due much 
of the disaster in British economic forestry experiments. 

The State could do much to forward the interests of forestry by 
providing more efficient means of transit for the material produced. 
There is little encouragement for owners to plant up spare land when 
the cost of conveyance of the produce is more than the market price 
of the timber. All such enterprises must of necessity be expensive, 
but to a nation of Britain’s resources the expenditure would be but a 
slight burden. Nor is it altogether a matter of money-making; the 
nation must secure to itself the continued supply of a necessary 
commodity. In the raising of home-grown timber we have an urgent 
national need, and from its accomplishment national funds should not 
be withheld. Present niggardliness must mean future distress. 

A beginning must be made, and, even if posterity do reap the 
benefit, it is a duty upon us, as the trustees of future generations, to 
begin now the afforestation of the gaping waste lands of Great 
Britain and Ireland. That way lies health, beauty, eventual profit, 
and the maintenance in our midst of an indispensable but rapidly 
disappearing product. 

FRASER STORY. 





A Broken Boot 


Oh, the insufferable eyes of these poor might-have--beens, 
These fatuous, ineffectual yesterdays ! 


Every morning of the spring and early summer he had walked down 
that sun- and shadow-flecked suburban road and rested on that 
particular iron-chair. The butcher’s and fishmonger’s boys going their 
rounds, the policeman on his beat, the postman wearily footing it, the 
daily governess returning from her morning’s occupation, had become 
used to his appearance there; and he watched each one going upon 
his or her business, wistful-eyed. 

To-day on that one of the chairs planted by the thoughtfulness of 
the ever-solicitous Town Council at intervals along the road a 
tramp had also placed himself. He was a tramp of a dirty and unpre- 
possessing appearance, and having cast a side-long glance at the well- 
dressed, handsome, and distinguished-looking young man beside him, 
he had begun in hoarse, faint tones to beg of him. The voice was evi- 
dently that of a hungry man, but to the appeal no response was made, 
unless there was reply of a sort in a painfully crimsoning cheek and an 
averted gaze. The tramp pointed to his feet, the ragged boots grey 
with dust of weary miles, the naked toe peeping through. The gentle- 
man faintly shook the head that he continued to hold aside. With an 
effort the tramp got upon his feet. 

**D—n you!” he said. ‘‘ May ycur belly go as empty as mine. 
May hell-fire blister your feet as mine are blistered |” 

The man left alone upon the iron bench looked after the tramp 
shuffling- painfully away, with no anger or condemnation in his eye, 
only a submissive sadness. 

“Poor devil!” he said. ‘‘ Poor devil! What a beast I must seem 
to him. ”’ , 

Once again his fingers, hopeless as his eyes, feit over the region of 
his coat and waistcoat-pockets, wandered nervelessly to his trouser- 
pockets—empty all! How many atime had they flown there in the 
the last few weeks to make the same discovery—a discovery causing a 
shock at first, surprise, incredulity, anger—of late, mechanically only, 
quite hopelessly. 
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And only a short time ago his pockets had been so well lined! He 
had been in debt, it is true, but money had been forthcoming for who 
cared to take. No beggar, however “ professional,” however visibly 
lying, had ever asked of him in vain. He had squandered, in a society 
his father’s son should never have known, the fortune his father had left 
him ; his extravagance had been mad, his self-indulgence unlimited ; 
but it must be told of him that the occasion on which he most bitterly 
felt his present poverty was such an one as this. He missed so much 
—all that made life worth living in that foolish whirl ‘‘ from gilded bar 
to gilded bar” which was all his manhood’s experience—his credit at 
his tailor’s, the cigars he had smoked and given away, his daily games 
of billiards (the one thing’ at which he had excelled in all his wasted 
life was billiards, his fingers sometimes itched with the longing to feel 
the cue in his hand again), all the thousand extravagances of such a 
young man’s day. But up to the present it was this alone which made 
poverty intolerable, the having to refuse when want asked of him. 

He watched the tramp hobbling painfully into the distance and in 
his pale blue eyes came that pricking which is of tears. 

“ His blistered feet!”’ he said. ‘‘ His blistered feet !” 

And then very slowly he lifted one of his own long legs and laid it 
at the ankle upon the other knee, and touching his slender, high 
arched foot very gingerly, he bent his head and examined his own 
boot. 

Yes; there, sure enough, was the crack in the leather he had 
first discovered yesterday, and which had caused him a sleepless night. 
The first crack in his last pair of boots ! 

The lower lip of that small mouth which had been used to laugh 
at such foolish nothings, and which now so easily drooped to grieving, 
fell open as he looked. The crack was quite close to the sole and was 
scarcely noticeable yet, but it would take how few days to widen to a 
considerable gap! Then the people of the town in which he had 
been born, through which he had ridden his father’s horses, and 
driven his father’s carriages, would notice that he walked about in 
broken boots! To-day he had been careful to come by back ways 
to that favourite road whose sunshine and shadow he had run over 
so often as a boy, to his seat on that chair which was placed 
beneath the hedge of the garden in whose house he had been 
born. 

Three months ago, when to his overwhelming astonishment it 
was first made clear to him that he had no longer a penny under 
heaven, he had gone in his bewilderment to his brother, -a man 
whose share of the patrimony had not been squandered—had been 
put out to usury rather, bringing in thirty, forty, a hundredfold— 
a man living in luxury and holding the respect of his fellow towns- 
men. 

‘‘ You can come to me,” the brother had said. ‘ Eat at my 
table, sleep beneath my roof. I shall not turn my-back upon my 
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brother. But I shall not pay any bills for you, nor shall I allow 
you a farthing of money—you have shown us the use you make of 
money. You will find it inconvenient to be without, and I advise you 
therefore to get work.” 

So for three months he had availed himself of his brother’s 
hospitality, andthe brother had kept his word. For three months 
he had crossed in the muddiest part of the street because he had 
feared to look the crossing-sweeper in the face, he had avoided the 
placarded blind man, the paralytic woman who had known him well. 
He carefully made détours to escape these, and the shoeblack boys 
with whom he had been held in high favour. As for the people of his 
own class—the world is not all unkind but it is very busy, very 
forgetful—none remembered to seek him. He had been surrounded by 
associates of a sort, and he found himself quite alone. 

For the first week or so he had thought it would be an easy thing 
to find employment ; a few rebuffs where he had looked for a helping 
hand, a curt refusal or two, seemed to show him it was an impossibility. 
He had no knowledge of book-keeping, he could not take a clerkship, 
business men with a mere glance at his handsome, delicate features, at 
the shrinking, deprecating glance of his eyes, at his white, nervous 
fingers, his faultless dress, decided that he was no good. 

“Work? Yes. But at what can I work?” he had asked his 
brother at length, flushing and hesitating; for since he had been a 
recipient of his bounty he had become afraid of his highly respected 
relations and of the wife who looked at him with hard eyes as he took 
his place at the table. 

To that question no answer but a sour smile of a dragged down 
lip and a shrug of the shoulder had come, followed by the reminder 
that there was always a crossing to sweep. 

“I would rather sweep a crossing than lead the life you are 
leading,” the brother had said. 

And the other had acquiesced. It would be better,’ certainly, 
but 





For a young man of aristocratic appearance and faultlessly cut 
clothes to take a place at a crossing in his native town and beg of the 
passers-by, some of whom would be personal friends, for coppers, 
requires moral courage—he had been all his life, hence his misfortunes, 
a coward. 

So, of late, only spasmodically, and with a hopelessness that 
prepared defeat, did he make efforts to find occupation. But he was 
not naturally an idfe man nor in all directions incompetent, and he 
watched the people passing to office, shop, workroom with a gaze 
which had grown unspeakably wistful. 


When the hour for the mid-day meal arrived, he had been 
wont to return to his brother’s house, but to-day he had something 
else to do. 
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The road being emptied of the stream of passers-by which flowed 
more fully at that time, he got up and walked to the gate of the house 
where he had been born, and looked long within upon the garden. It 
had always been a beautiful garden, full of flowering shrubs and wide 
lawns, and winding, box-edged paths. Very little had it altered since 
to him it had seemed all the world, and he had the fancy to follow now 
about its sunny, shadowy ways into all its pleasant haunts the figure 
of a little boy who had played there long ago. 

Ah, that dark chamber in the brain where such toolishnesses are 
hidden away, what surprises it has in store! Observe it as we may, 
now one, now another sweet, startling voice cries aloud from it, 
and who has courage to pull away the folded curtains and grope 
among the mouldy relics will find his heart like to die within him 
for ruth and yearning and intolerable, sweet pain. Who does 
not recognize the tender anguish in the eyes that habitually look 
into that room? 

It had been a lonely child who had played there, his only brother 
being too old to play, and he had gone about the garden-ways carrying 
his absurd jumble of childish fancies, incredible aspirations, baby 
ambitions on untiring little feet. It pleased the young man at the gate 
to follow him from spot to spot, always in the sunshine, always with 
flowers around him and the whisper of trees about him, and the song of 
birds over-head. 

Leaving behind him the gay flower-beds upon which the creeper- 
covered house looked forth, into many a leafy nook and shrub-bound 
fastness the phantom little form ran happily. Where the trees grew tall 
and close above an undergrowth of shepherd’s-parsley and blue-bell had 
been a favourite resort of the child’s. When the eyes of the young 
man followed him there and saw him stop beside the smooth trunk of 
a silver birch, he knew that a new knife had been given-him that day 
and that he was going to carve his own name upon the bark. He 
knew that the task being accomplished the child would fetch his 
mother and lead her to the tree to see how deep the knife cut, and how 
always—always the name would be there ! 

Once, being tired with over-much play, the child had fallen 
asleep against that tree and had wakened to hear his mother’s 
voice calling.— 


The young man came back to the iron-bench, his figure drooping. 
The lower lip had fallen open, showing the small irregular teeth. Into 
the face, ‘‘ accustomed to refusals,” into the vague gaze of the pale 
blue eyes, something of awe had crept. Presently he put up his boot 
upon his knee and once more his eyes fell upon the crack in the side. 
He moved his foot within the boot—certainly a bulging showed, by 
to-morrow the stocking would be seen. 

To-morrow! Yes. He nodded his handsome head with eyes upon 
the boot and breathed the word to himself. 
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How long ago it seemed since this tragedy of the broken boot 
had befallen! Could it have been but yesterday ? Was that possible? 


His great need had developed his strategical powers and accident 
had seemed to further his design. Quick upon the discovery he had 
encountered his brother’s page on his way tohis brother’s shoemaker, 
bearing that relation’s shoes to be repaired. Seizing the opportunity 
he had hastily divested himself of his own boot and had added that to 
the page’s burden. 

His spirits so easily arose ; such a load by that simple manoeuvre 
had been lifted from his heart! He pushed his feet into his slippers 
and came whistling downstairs to lunch. He had a perfect ear and his 
whistle was most melodious and sweet, the canaries in the dining-room 
windows awoke and joined in shrilly. His brother, standing with sour, 
sarcastic face upon the hearth, held fastidiously between finger and 
thumb an article which apparently it was not agreeable to touch. 

**T met Payne taking my boots”’; he said, ‘‘ he had apparently got 
hold of one of yours by mistake. Irescued it. I think we don’t 
employ the same bootmaker. ”’ 


The young man’s cheek did not burn any longer as he recalled 
that incident. He felt nothing now, no anger, no bitterness. To such 
as he it is so easy to forgive. Forgiveness had ever flowed from him ° 
in sheer weakness. It had been the habit of his life to love and ad- 
mire his brother—he loved and admired him still. He did not think 
that he himself would have been quite so hard ona poor devil in his 
place, but his brother was a strong man and he a weak one—no doubt 
his brother was right. 

It was certain he was not a cruel man—did he not owe him the 
bread he ate? Had he not shed tears over the death of a dog a day 
or two before? The dog had been in incurable pain, and a pill which 
had been procured from the chemist had caused that pain instantly to 
cease. The master had given the order of execution and had turned 
away from the gaze of the suffering brute with the waters of sensi- 
bility in his eyes. 

And how quietly the dog had died! One instant in convulsions of 
pain and the next still—quite still! The young man who had carried 
with him from childhood a great dread of death had been much 
impressed. After all, could it be so terrible? 

Only one little pill had sufficed to produce that great change— 
would suffice to kill two or three dogs, the chemist had said. But the 
young man had brought away with him a second dose for fear of 
accident. As he looked with unseeing eyes at the poor boot, his 
finger and thumb held the second little pill securely in the corner of 
his waistcoat pocket. 


He was afraid of death, but, as a child believes, he believed in 
God. Through the recklessness, the wildness, the “ joyous folastries ” of 
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youth there had clung to him still the feeling that God was above him, 
there beyond the stars; he had felt His smile sometimes, or grown 
cold beneath His frown. He had not read, nor thought, nor listened 
to clever talk on the absurdities of a worn-out faith, the uselessness of 
an obsolete creed. His business had been with enjoying himself sim- 
ply—with none of these things. Of every other foolishness on earth 
his lips had babbled, but not blasphemies. He had not trodden the 
downward path with lingering steps, he had gone precipitately to his 
ruin, but at least his eyes had been on the stars. 

It was for this reason, perhaps, that, although he sat there a 
miserable failure driven by the heartless might of the world to the 
last extremity, there was yet a light upon his brow and about his 
weakly-parted lips a sweetness sometimes absent from brow and lips of 
more admirable men. 


If he went beneath scented lime-tree, past gay-flowered border, to 
peep through a certain wistaria-festooned window he should see his 
father with pipe and book in the accustomed chair, the mother would 
look up from her sewing. A recollection came to him of how once in 
those childish years which had been so much with him of late a sudden 
sense of overpowering loneliness had come upon him as he played. He 
had rushed to that window to comfort his little soul with the sight of 
the familiar faces and had found the room empty. He recalled the 
terror that had fallen upon him, the horror of desolation. He would 
not risk the shock of disillusion. He saw them quite plainly, as his eyes 
seemed fixed on the broken boot, but he would not disturb them. No, 
When the time came and he entered the gate he would not go near the 
house but would make his way through the shrubbery in which the 
lawn ended and would seek that wilderness which had been his 
playground. 

The wild hyacinths were blue about the roots of the tree on 
which his name was cut—how low down the sprawling letters were !— 
the pet name by which his mother had called him. If he fell asleep 
with his back against the trunk she might come and call him by it 
again. 


It was because he had not slept all night that he was so tired. He 
had tossed and turned, tossed and turned upon his bed, seeking in his 
muddled, ineffectual brain for an escape from the disgrace of the 
broken boot. Quite suddenly there had presented itself to him the 
way of escape—the only way—the way he intended to take. ; 

The feathery leaves of the shepherd’s-parsley would wave above 
the broken boot. He would fall so blessedly asleep—so blessedly ! 
The dog, he remembered, had not stirred. 


The master of the wistaria-covered house was driven past him to 
turn in at the familiar gate; the afternoon sun, sinking towards 
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evening, shone on the smart phaeton, the glossy-sided horse. Lesser 
men walked by him briskly to their humble dwellings, little children, 
belated from school or at play, rushed on. He grudged to no man 
his success, he looked on without bitterness at the joy of life—he 
blamed no one, envied no one. He had gone astray somehow, and 
was stranded and lost, but it was without rancour, or enmity, or spite 
that he, a lonely outsidet} watched the “ flowing, flowing, flowing, of 
the world.” 


So at length he rose from his place, pushed open the gate, laying 
a tender touch upon the latch that such dear hands had pressed in 
days gone by. So he made his way, going with unerring step 
beneath the forest of copper-beech, lilac,and red may, to the flower- 
carpeted wilderness where, with blue-bells about its roots and feathery 
foliage waving high around its trunk, stood that silver birch-tree 
upon whose smooth bark he had long ago carved his name. 


Mary E. MANN. 
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Telegraphy without Wires 


WHEN, more than half a century ago, Faraday found that a beam of 
polarized light passing across a strong magnetic field had its plane of 
polarization rotated, he was puzzled, and the only pseudo-explanation 
he could give was that the light was magnetized. Yet out of this single 
experiment, through the insight of Sir William Thomson, now Lord 
Kelvin, and the marvellous mathematical imagination of the late James 
Clerk Maxwell, arose the greatest generalization of physical science in 
our or any other age. The electro-magnetic theory of light, is in the 
domain of physics, what the theory of Darwin is, in the domain of 
biology ; the Ariadne’s thread that guides the investigator unerringly 
through every intricacy of the maze of phenomena. We now know 
that so far from the polarized light in Faraday’s experiment being 
magnetized, light itself is only one group of the ether waves which we 
call electricity—those which are able to affect directly the retina of the 
eye ; and that magnetism is the name we give to the state of strain in 
the elastic medium we call the ether. What Clerk Maxwell saw only 
with his mathematical mind’s eye, Hertz, afterwards, demonstrated 
experimentally, and we now know that in addition to the particular 
ether waves which we call light, there are a multitude of invisible 
ether waves, ranging from the Réntgen or “‘X” rays, with trillions of 
vibrations per second, to the slower Hertzian waves with only two or 
three hundred millions of vibrations per second. After Hertz came 
Marconi, who, with greater success than any other inventor, has shown 
us how to make practical use of these electrical waves of low frequency, 
so that now by their means he is able to send messages across space 
for distances of upwards of a hundred miles without any intervening 
wires, as regularly and as certainly and at a smaller cost than our six- 
penny telegrams are sent by the Post Office along its network of wires. 

Guglielmo Marconi does not claim, and has never claimed, to be 
the sole inventor of wireless telegraphy, nor even to be the only one 
who has used the Hertzian waves for this purpose. His achievement 
has been, by unflagging attention to detail,to have overcome one by 
one the multitude of difficulties which stood in the way of their 
practical application. Just as Graham Bell took Philip Reis’s 
imperfect invention and made the first efficient telephone, and as 
Edison and Swan took the imperfect attempts of earlier inventors and 
made the first efficient incandescent electric lamps, so Marconi has 
improved on the achievements of other experimenters to such an 
extent that wireless telegraphy has passed out of the domain of experi- 
ment and is now an established and successful means of communica- 
tion. Not that it is as yet by any means perfect. It took many years 
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to perfect the telephone and the electric light. But no one has been 
more conscious of how much remained to be done than Mr. Marconi 
himself, and for the past three years he has been incessantly occupied 
in perfecting his invention. To understand how much he has already 
accomplished, and in particular his most recent and perhaps most 
important achievement, some knowledge of the modus operandi of wire- 
less telegraphy is necessary. 

The electric oscillations which carry the wireless messages through 
space may be produced by any source of high tension electricity, such 
as a Wimshurst or Holtz electrical machine, a Leyden jar or an 
induction coil. In the Marconi system a powerful induction coil 
giving a ten-inch spark is employed. From one of the discharging 
knobs of the coilan insulated wire is led which terminates in a few 
bare inches of wire at the top of a high pole. From the other knob 
a similar wire connects with the earth. Consequently, when an 
ordinary Morse key is depressed, which allows an electric current to 
pass through the primary circuit of the induction coil, a torrent of 
sparks passes between the discharging knobs of the coil, and from the 
point of bare wire at the top of the pole electric waves surge out in 
every direction for a longer or shorter period, according to the length 
of time the Morse key is depressed. The production of the ether 
waves is thus a simple matter. It is their detection at a considerable 
distance which opposes the main obstacle to their employment as 
message carriers. 

It has been pointed out above that only the electrical waves 
which we call light, to which may be added those known as radiant 
heat, are directly perceptible to our senses. To perceive the Hertzian 
electrical waves, to which all bodies save metals are more or less trans- 
parent, an “electric eye” is necessary, and this Mr. Marconi has 
found in an improved form and a new application of what is known as 
the Branly detector, or ‘“‘coherer.”” Professor Banly re-discovered the 
fact that a mass of metallic filings‘or powder, which ordinarily is a 
non-conductor of electricity, becomes a conductor when electric 
oscillations fall upon it from an electric machine or an induction coil. 
If, therefore, a tube filled with metallic filings, to which the two ends 
of a wire from a battery are attached, is exposed to the electric waves 
emitted by an induction coil, as described above, it allows the current 
from the battery to pass, and a galvanometer needle inserted in the 
circuit will be deflected. When the ether waves cease to act upon the 
filings a slight tap upon the tube destroys their conductivity, and they 
are ready to be exposed to the influence of the electric waves again. 
In this way the Branly coherer tube serves as an ‘“‘electric eye’’ and 
reveals the presence of the ethereal waves. 

These are the foundatious of wireless telegraphy by the Hertzian 
wave method. But before the system could become of practical value 
a thousand minor details had to be perfected. The original Branly 
*‘ coherer,” like the improved form of it devised by Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
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was Capricious and uncertain in its action. It often missed fire. It 
responded, not only to the electric wave directed expressly towards it, 
but also to lightning flashes and other electrical disturbances of the 
atmosphere, to those produced by neighbouring electrical apparatus, 
even to the waves caused by the make and break of the current in its 
own circuit. The current which could, in practice, be allowed to pass 
through it was too feeble to give any indications except by means of 
such delicate instruments as the mirror galvanometer, or the siphon 
recorder. As a consequence, when it was attempted to send messages 
by these means over any but the shortest distances, they were either 
imperceptible or were jumbled up and unintelligible. But Mr. Marconi, 
and he alone, has surmounted all these obstacles. His perfected form 
of the Branly “coherer” is absolutely reliable and certain in its 
action. It responds only to the ether waves directed towards it and 
picked up from space by the bare wire at the top of the pole. - All the 
many difficulties due to self induction have been overcome. And by 
the ‘simple and obvious” device, which, however, had not been 
applied before, of making the current which passes through the coherer 
work a sensitive relay instead of working the receiving instrument 
itself, Mr. Marconi was able to bring into action current strong enough 
to work an ordinary Morse printing machine to receive and record the 
messages sent by his system. The various achievements of the Marconi 
system have from time to time been recorded in the Press. Here it is 
sufficient to say that at present it works with absolute certainty and 
regularity over distances of sixty-five miles, that eighty-five miles have 
on several occasions been successfully covered, and that the Admiralty 
has adopted the system and is at the present time engaged in fitting up 
a considerable number of ships and land stations with the Marcon, 
apparatus. No other inventor has succeeded in covering more than 
one-third of the distance which the Marconi system now regularly 
bridges, yet many attempts have been made to detract from the merit 
and originality of Mr. Marconi’s achievements. The best answer to 
them is the testimony of Professor Slaby, of Charlottenburg, the 
experimenter in wireless telegraphy who, before Marconi, had achieved 
the best result. In his book on ‘‘ Die Funkeltelegraphie,”’ he writes: 
—‘* Marconi has made adiscovery. He worked with means whose full 
importance had not been recognized and which alone explain the 
secret of his success. The production of the Hertzian waves, their 
radiation through space, the sensitiveness of the electric eye, all these 
were known. Nevertheless with these means only fifty metres were 
attained ; no more.” 

There remained, however, one great and formidable obstacle to 
be surmounted before the system of wireless telegraphy could be 
described as a complete practical success, In the original Marconi 
system, as in every other attempt to communicate over consider- 
able distances without wires, there is one practical disadvantage of 
the utmost importance. The ether waves emanating from any 
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particular source can be picked up by any suitable receiving 
instrument anywhere within the radius of action of the transmitting 
apparatus. Moreover, where there are several stations in proximity 
when simultaneous messages happen to be sent off, they are received 
by all the receiving instruments at the other stations, with the result 
that the different messages are jumbled together and rendered 
unintelligible. It is even open to anyone by setting up a source of 
electric waves in the proximity of any station to render it impossible 
to send or receive any intelligible messages. 

No one has realized more fully the seriousness of this obstacle to 
the use of the Hertzian waves for telegraphic purposes than Mr. 
Marconi himself. Some scientists have even gone so far as to declare 
the obstacle insuperable. It has, however, from the first been seen 
that by some “tuning” arrangement it might be possible to secure 
the privacy of wireless messages, and Dr. Oliver Lodge has even taken 
out a patent for this purpose. Dr. Lodge himself admits, however 
that his arrangement does not work in practice. It is now announced 
that Mr. Marconi has solved the problem, and Professor Fleming, of 
University College, after putting the latest improvement in the 
Marconi system through a series of exhaustive practical tests, has 
convinced himself of the success with which the privacy of the 
messages has been secured. With the latest form of the apparatus no 
message can be received except by the receiving instrument to which 
it is directed. Simultaneous messages can be sent off from the same 
or from different stations without in the slightest degree interfering 
with each other. No one can by any possibility interrupt or render 
unintelligible the messages despatched unless they can produce ether 
waves exactly “tuned ” with the receiving and transmitting apparatus, 
and since the variations in the “‘ tuning” are practically infinite the 
chances that anyone will be able todo this are virtually nil. When it 
is added that Mr. Marconi has also succeeded in dispensing with the 
use of high poles, so that the whole apparatus can, if necessary, be 
placed upon a cart and moved about at will, the importance of his 
latest achievements will be realized. In a very short time wireless 
telegraphy, now that the last and most serious obstacle has been 
surmounted, must inevitably take its place as one of the most 
important of the world’s means of communication. The only 
remaining difficulties to be overcome are not questions of science or 
invention. They are purely commercial, political, and diplomatic. 
And in view of the practical importance of wireless telegraphy, not 
only to commercial, but also to diplomatic interests, it is not likely 
that these difficulties will be allowed to remain long in the way of the 
adoption of the Marconi system for telegraphic purposes throughout 
the world. 


W. ‘HERBERT. 








































Sullivan : The Musician of the Masses 


SOMETHING more than a sentimental regret, something more than an 
intellectual grief, is involved in the necessity of writing ‘‘finis” to 
the life-work of Arthur Seymour Sullivan, the songful Savoyard and 
the master of melody who clothed Mr. Gilbert’s lyrics always in the 
daintiest garb and made even Satire go home without a sting. There 
is a sense of loss in it which is national and borders even upon the 
irreparable; there is a feeling in it that these islands and the whole 
Empire are the poorer for his passing hence. It is not that a great 
master is gone and that the highest levels of musical inspiration suffer ; 
the calamity lies in the fact that a Man of the People is dead and that 
a hand is still which touched the chords of feeling to splendid purpose 
and reached the heart of the millions, making life better and the 
humblest fireside melodious. 

That has been his grand achievement—Sir Arthur Sullivan made 
the century songful; and, though as a composer he does not rub 
shoulders with the giant statures, or reach the German standard 
necessary to greatness, he stands enshrined in the affections of The 
People and in the memory of a nation grateful for the merriment 
there was in his music and for countless days made cheerful. Not 
that, from the purely musical standpoint, Sir Arthur Sullivan has not 
achieved, has not left works behind which are instinct with inspiration, 
reaching even to the highest levels; his “Irish Symphony” and his 
‘Golden Legend,” to mention only two of his more serious works, 
are there as monuments to a Genius which had great moments and 
dwelt now and again in the heights, among the classic clouds where the 
sweetest note in the Gamut of the Gods is heard resounding, echoing 
the music of inspiration from mountain-top to mountain-top. The 
classic capacity was there all the time: it was possible, even easy, for 
Sullivan to utter things over the heads of the people and to be 
esoteric; but he saw the needs of the multitude, and, as it were from 
a sense of duty, not certainly from a commercial instinct, he came 
down from the high pedestal and mingled with the masses, and, by 
the gentle means of melody, lifted them up to him and to better 
things. 
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His was the heart of a Dickens which knew the rhythm to which 
the pulse of the people could be made to beat; and because he was 
human in every bar, and sought simplicity as the means to make 
converts, he was understanded of the people, and, as it were, piped 
them, like him of Hamelin, to the pleasantest musical places, into the 
groves of sweet music and searching melody. It had doubtless been 
possible for him to ignore the multitude, to dwell apart, and utter only 
the thing that was classic. There are those who insist that he ought to 
have done so, that he should have nursed only the grander fires and 
written pathetic symphonies and been misunderstood, neglected, and 
starved, all ‘‘in the name of Art.” It is the process which appeals to 
elegant society and enables it, after the death of great men, to dropa 
sentimental tear over narratives of struggle and reminiscences of woe. 
But Sir Arthur Sullivan saw and felt that his mission was not of his 
own choice to the Intellectual: he was confronted by millions who 
called for a composer to dwell among them and be of their number, 
and who demanded their share of music and of melody also: and 
within the limits possible he gave them of his best, gave them songs 
and operas better of their class than they had known before, purified 
the atmosphere of the parlour, and sent even the kitchenmaid and 
message boy humming melodies (“ tunes,” if you will) that meant 
something and were a vast improvement upon the doggerel ditties of 
the old days. When the street-urchin whistled ‘I’ve got a song to 
sing O” he was unconsciously whistling something that was very 
near to a stately ‘‘ subject ” in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Symphony,” and 
was making musical strides he knew not of. An inspired phrase had 
been got into the streets at last, a phrase with scholarship and music 
in it; and it was Sir Arthur Sullivan that placed it there. 

His was essentially an educative force in music, working along a 
popular plane which needed improvement and which grander methods 
had missed. When Sir Arthur Sullivan first appeared on the scene, 
French ‘‘ opera bouffe”’ was the best thing the masses knew between 
the hackneyed ballad, the indifferent song, and the grand opera or 
classic symphony; and opera bouffe was not all it might have been, 
was still held under suspicion, and was not above objection in the 
homes of England where the puritanic feeling still prevailed regarding 
Music, the Stage, and Art generally. This is not to say that Offenbach 
and Lecocq were not light or bright, put there was about them a 
French atmosphere and a jauntiness or jigginess which repelled the 
more serious on the one hand and on the other failed to attract the 
musician. Into the breach came Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert 
with their healthy and honest work, stamped by just that characteristic 
of cleanness which was necessary to overcome the suspicion under 
which Art suffered. The guarantee of respectability, as also of ability 
and a sound aim, was upon the face of the things in which they 
collaborated ; hearth and home were straightway captured, prejudice 
fell to the ground, and thousands saw the inside of a theatre who 
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never saw it before. The education of the public had begun, and 
something had been supplied which demanded just that dash of 
intellectual effort at appreciation of which the public was capable. 
The two words ‘‘ Comic” and “‘ Opera ”’ had ceased to be surrounded 
by an evil atmosphere, and, the evil charm having been broken which 
kept the domestic millions aloof, the work of education progressed 
and the multitude crossed the bridge which Sullivan and Gilbert set 
up. Since then they have gone on to greather things still, until even 
a Pathetic Symphony of Tschaikowsky is no longer caviare to the 
crowd and draws honest enthusiasm from the Gallery. 

It was a considerable thing to do, to span by sweet sounds the 
gulf that separated the people from pure enjoyment, and the doing of 
it constitutes Sir Arthur Sullivan’s life-work, a work which will live 
and endure in the natural scheme of things even if in after years the 
melodies and melodious methods employed in the doing of it lie silent 
in the dusty archives of other days. ‘‘ Patience” and ‘ Iolanthe” 
may not be heard twenty years hence; but the things they effected in 
the elevation of the musical stage, in educating the masses up to an 
intelligent standpoint, and in emancipating a vital educative depart- 
ment of the Divine Art (which is surely of value only in so far as it makes 
for the improvement of the masses and of popular taste) will remain. 
Any permanent defection from the standard established is unlikely, 
despite the temporary lapse into the ‘‘ musical play” which for the 
moment crowds the stage and dazzles the indiscriminate. 

But Sir Arthur Sullivan’s achievement in the realms of comic 
opera does not end merely with the gift of innocent merriment to the 
masses. Even in his lightest vein he was scholarly, and appealed more 
or less to the musician. Just as Mr. Gilbert bordered every other 
moment on pure poetry, which, lest he should be serious and dull, he 
interrupted with a jest, so did Sullivan reveal every now and again the 
touch of the master-hand, give evidence of earnest intent, and border 
upon the dramatic. The student of music learnt from him how to 
produce impressive effects in lighter vein, and rejoiced to find synthesis 
and style, and scholarship and an appreciation of connected argument 
and artistic balance introduced into the lighter walks of life, where be- 
fore in the older Offenbach days they had been unknown. At the 
same time the as yet uninitiated learnt something of orchestral colour, 
of instrumental individuality, and came to understand the part an 
orchestra could play in the dramatic movement. Under Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s awakening touch, with its constant feeling after humour, 
pathos, and the right effect, now reaching the heart, now breaking off 
into laughter, the orchestra ceased for the multitude to be a mere 
accompaniment—“‘ for the multitude,” observe—and became a living 
thing with a meaning, and a vole of its own, and gradually the 
Gallery was disciplined into looking even for the descriptive phrase, 
the leit motif, of whose existence in the works of the Great Masters it 
had only heard distantly and understood little or nothing. 
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Under his hand, too, local life, the passing episode, the national 
pose or affectation of the day, became lifted up and lyrical, comic 
opera became something for even the critic to consider, and, in the 
result, we no longer dwell in the realms of extravagance and of a 
buffoonery that was either boisterous or base, and appealed but 
little to a people famous for taking their pleasures soberly, even sadly, 
and looking even to Music for a moral. 

I am not aiming at any unqualified appreciation, or forgetting the 
severer critical method. I am not saying that Sullivan was a Great 
Master, though in the human sense he was a Great Musician, doing 
much for British music, much to encourage British talent, much even 
to deepen religious feeling through the medium of his moods. Mere 
sentiment and the formula of de mortuis do not demand an appreciation 
by way (as is too often the case) of compensation for neglect in life. 
Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan had his success in his own day and 
generation; and, for once in a way, a prophet, or, to be more correct, 
a composer, had honour in his own country. His is a case in which 
the severer critical method is not called for, does not apply. For the 
most part Sullivan worked in the humbler sphere, making dainty 
melodies for the masses. There lay, not merely his forte, but his self 
chosen mission; and, since the East is as much entitled to its music 
as the West, and he appreciated the fact and saw where something 
very like his duty lay, he went down into the arena and helped the 


masses up to the heights, not by fierce phrases masked with esoteric 
meanings and the mysticisms of Music’s borderland, but by the gentler 


methods of melody. 
And I do not know that for any musician, or any man, a mission 
more noble could be found. 


C. D. BAYNEs. 





Two Unjewish Jewish Plays 


We have had during the past month the opportunity of seeing in 
London two heroic plays, both moving in Jerusalem. One is an old 
classic, the other is— so we are assured—a newclassic. ‘ Nathan der 
Weise ” is one of the glories of the Germanstage. ‘“ Herod” has 
come to illumine the English stage. The Jerusalem of ‘‘ Nathan” 
was the Jerusalem of Saladin, who sealed it—and as yet irrevocably— 
with the seal of the Mussulman ; the Jerusalem of ‘*‘ Herod ” was the 
Jerusalem of the secular King who died in the same year that Christ 
was born. Yet in neither of these theatrical Jerusalems have we any 
real touch of Judaism or Jewish colour. Towards the end of ‘‘ Herod,” 
the mob—till then indistinguishable from a Roman Shakesperean mob 
—recall the Lord their God, who brought them out of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. What a dramatic thrill Mr Phillips has given us 
here; what a sense of the romance of history; of the miracle of “‘ the pecu- 
liar people,” still as entangled with the Czsars of to-day as they then 
were with Antony and Pompey, and as. they had been with Pharaoh 
and Cyrus. Why did Mr Phillips not insist earlier upon this specific 
thread of colour and characterization ? It would have transfigured 
his whole work, and helped to give it that sense of reality which it so 
sorely needs. Mr. Phillips has selected away everything but the 
barest humanity, the essential poetry, of his theme—a form of art 
permissible enough, yet scarcely serving to place him with Shakespeare, 
or even with Rostand, as the excitable Mr. Archer believes. There 
are more affinities with the earlier Maeterlinck. 

‘‘ Herod” in some sort combines themerits of two schools of art: 
it unites classic form with Elizabethan ecstasy; the unity of space of 
Racine with the native wood-notes wild of the lyric poet. Mr. Phillips 
has written beautiful lines and devised a series of ironic tableaux vivants, 
the best being that wherein Herod has no lines at all. But Herod, 
Mariamne, and Aristobulus are merely the A, B, and C ofa dramatic 
position. Who realizes for a moment that Aristobulus is High Priest, 
that he has any connection with the Temple ritual ? It is all a beauti- 
ful poem which nobody who cares for the future of our stage should 
neglect, especially since Mr. Tree gives us one of those embodiments 
in which he has no rival. Anybody who misses the last Act of 
‘«« Herod” robs himself of a unique stage-memory. If only, however, our 
author had put in a little local colour. Jerusalem, after all, is a magic 
word. It ought not to mean the mere No Man’s Land of poetry. 
Even Shakespeare, who had no opportunity of observing Jewish life 
(for there were no Jews in England), managed to get more Jewish 
feeling into “‘ The Merchant of Venice. ” And the opportunities in 
“‘ Herod” are so magnificent. What a picture one might have had of 
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the Jewish world just before the coming of Christ ; the schools and 
doctors of the law, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes. It was 
under Herod that the great Jewish sage, Hillel, had his being: Hillel, 
the announcer of ‘‘the Golden Rule” which, like most other good 
things, has been annexed by. the adjective “Christian.” Before 
Herod left Jerusalem to present himself to the conqueror of Antony 
—the leave-taking is actually pictured in Mr. Phillips’s play—he 
appointed this unknown Babylonian, Hillel, to be one of the Presidents 
of the Synhedrion and this appointment influenced the whole future of 
the religion. What a chance missed of at least making Hillel cross the 
scene: ay, and with him his great rival, Shammai. These two figures 
whose discussions and conflicting schools loom so large in the Talmud 
would have served to supply the true atmosphere of old Jerusalem. 
Herod appointed Menahem to be Hillel’s deputy, and Menahem was 
an Essene, and the Essenes made another atmosphere akin to that 
of the coming Christianity. 

But perhaps Mr. Phillips’s dodging of all true detail is intentional. 
He may have feared to wound religious susceptibilities, whether Jewish 
or Christian. Moreover, from the amusing anxiety of the author of the 
really admirable pamphlet put forth by Her Majesty’s Theatre, to show 
that Herod is not a “ Biblical” person ; from his grave warning that 
Herod is not the Herod Antipas before whom Jesus was sent by Pilate 
to be tried; I draw the dismal deduction that the censorship still 
exercises its automatic objection to “ Biblical” figures, and that the 
public which flocks to every indecent, fatuous spectacle accepts the 
embargo as a mark of reverence. Herod is only ‘ mentioned once” 
in the Gospels—even that mention, says our author (with an uncon- 
scious Irish irreverence just where he means to be most reverent), is not 
endorsed by Josephus. The Pharisees, then, I suppose, are banned, 
because they are mentioned several times. Herod, by belonging main- 
ly to the blank page between the Old and New Testaments, becomes 
fit material for the dramatist, while had he belonged to either section 
his appearance on the stage would have been blasphemous. No more 
delicious reductio ad absurdum of our English attitude towards the 
personages of Jewish History could have been conceived. To have 
been written about in the Bible—even if you were Ahab or Jezebel—is 
to be safe from stage presentation. This attitude marks the nadir of 
belief. When people believed in the Bible, they were only too anxious 
to see its figures in flesh and blood. Moses is the hero of the first 
Biblical play on record, Jesus of'the second. Our modern reverence 
is a mixture of ignorance and scepticism. When our mock reverence 
fades, or our real reverence returns, the Biblical figures will return 
again to the realm of the poet and the dramatist. They have never 
been outside the painter’s. 

But the growth of real reverence is slow, for it demands intelli- 
gence and insight. Are we really more advanced than when Lessing 
wrote “‘ Nathan der Weise” a hundred and twenty yearsago? We all 
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subscribe to his humanitarian sentiments, and the Protestant Church, 
at least, would not put the play under a ban, merely because a Jew is 
itshero. But at Christendom’s heart the same old prejudices simmer 
in immortal stupidity, though Christendom has agreed to call ‘‘ Nathan” 
an immortal classic. Doubtless this noble-minded drama will always 
have a place in the history of German literature and of the modern 
spirit. But asa piece of art it surely does not wear well; it is too 
compact of duologues—lacking even the relief of the Chorus which 
lent breadth to the stage picture during the duologues of the Greek 
drama—and the end, with its complex discoveries of actual 
brotherhoods, is feeble and is more suited to Boccaccio or to Shakes- 
pearean comedy than to the high theme of the human brotherhood. 
And the draughtsmanship of Nathan is not specifically Jewish, even 
though we know he was modelled on Moses Mendelssohn. There 
was a side of Mendelssohn which Lessing, despite his close friendship 
with the sage of Berlin, could scarcely grasp. But perhaps Lessing did 
well to accentuate against current prejudice and Christian bigotry the 
more universal attributes of the ideal Israelite—his unique tolerance, 
wisdom, and charity. ‘‘ The righteous of all nations have a share in 
Paradise, ” says the Jewish prayer-book. And since the parable is also 
a characteristically Jewish method of teaching, it was true portraiture 
in the highest sense to put into Nathan’s mouth the famous fable of the 
three rings. But the rest of the picture is shadowy, in the Mohamme- 
dan and Christian details no less than in the Jewish. And just as Mr. 
Phillips let slip the chance of introducing Hillel, so did Lessing lose 
‘the opportunity of introducing the other great star of Jewish thought, 
the medieval philosopher, Moses Maimonides, who is said to have 
been Saladin’s own physician. When one thinks of the picturesqueness 
and variety of the truth, the comedy and drama and colour of the 
actual history, one becomes a little discontented with both these 
“‘ classic plays.” 

Whatever, however, could be done to infuse naturalness and 
humour into the German classic was done by every member of the 
admirable stock company at the Comedy Theatre, which interprets 
with equal felicity the realism of Hauptmann and the romanticism of 
Lessing. Max Behrend gave Nathan a soft insinuativeness passing over 
into an oriental vehemence-——a rendering which eked out the poet’s 
lines with some of the missing Jewishness, while George Worlitzsch 
revealed himself as a great comedian by his interpretation of the 
Klosterbruder. Irmgard Olbrich also supplied comic relief as Daja, 
while Adolf Rehfeld as the Patriarch was delightful. His stereotyped 
“Thut nichts! der Jude wird verbrannt” sums up so much of 
Jewish life in the Middle Ages that I could almost recant my epithet 
unjewish. But I remember the Patriarch was a Christian, and it is 
not the Christian portraiture that I am impeaching. 


I. ZANGWILL 





The Drift of the Day 


THE days drift by very placidly in the court at the foot of the stairs. 
They ebb with scarce a ripple, barely an eddy, to remind one of the 
death of the Past, the birth of a Néw Year, and the genesis of a New 
Century. But out in the street from which the sparrow snatched that 
crust of bread they seethe past like a mill-race, hurtling themselves 
against the incidents that next year we shall call history, and carrying 
in their arms the great and the honoured of the earth, pressing ever 
madly onward to Eternity. From my eyrie in the old wainscotted 
chambers at the head of the stairway one can mark much that is pass- 
ing in the world-flood underneath. It is from there I am writing to- 
night. 


They are dear to me, these old rooms at the top of uncountable 
stairs, in the heart of that mountainous region whose highest peak is 
the clock-tower of the Law Courts, whose northern boundary is Hol- 
born, whose equator is marked by Fleet Street, and whose southern 
steppes are intersected by curious, impetuous roadways that run 
rapidly down steep places into the Embankment. The inhabitants of: 
this stretch of territory are for the most part brainy men, men who 
study law, write books, and construct newspapers. They are, almost 
toa man, old acquaintances of yours; you have conversed with them, 
lived with them, shared strange adventures with them. Daily, in the 
newspapers, you have studied their most private thoughts, their most 
inmost convictions, and their most cherished opinions, until you know 
them better than you know your closest friend. And yet you know 
not the name ofone of these. They are citizens of the great Republic 
of Anonymity. ‘ 


The man whose chambers march with mine, whose squeaky boots I 
follow with exquisite pain each time he traverses his floor, has a name 
emblazoned on his door I never heard before. And yet he is one of 
my oldest friends. I learned by merest chance to-day that he it is who 
has talked to me once a month for years through the pages of a 
magazine I respect, who has taught me to recognize and understand 
the meaning that lies hid in the works of the great composers. I have 
not seen him yet. I do not know that I wish to do so now. 
Sufficient for the day is the shock of the discovery that the man who 
spoke so softly to me of Beethoven, of Schubert, of Schumann, is con- 
tent to walk through life in a pair of discordant Wagnerian boots. 
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The frivolous accents of San Toy that rise to me through the 
flooring are evoked from a stuttering mandoline by one whose far- 
sighted views of foreign affairs have earned my respect and admiration. 
The man I saw groping after the milk through his miserly opened oak 
this morning, before midday had saved a fellow-creature’s honour in 
a court of law. Such close proximity has robbed me of some old Press 
friends, it has brought me others—not the men my imagination has 
painted, but good fellows with a taste for whiskey and an excellent 
knowledge of cigars. 


So smoothly have the days oozed past of late it is difficult, curled 
up here in one’s easy chair, to settle what matters of the month will 
interest you most—the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan or the marriage of 
the Duke of Manchester, the subtleties of the Chinese Court or the 
wrigglings of De Wet. Were our comradeship an older thing I would 
tell you of the photographs upon the walls, of the letters in the faithful 
secretaire, of the secrets in the books at my elbow, of the reason why 
my Shakespeare and my Emerson are the most war-worn of all my 
veteran volumes. I would tell you of the pipes in my rack—of the 
little crooked one that was thrown to me as the train and I glided 
away from the old ’Varsity town in the north, years ago; of the 
burly, blackened briar I smoked on the lonely veld in the sun-burned, 
distant South before Long Toms or 4°7’s had desecrated its silence. 
But the time is not yet, and I must speak of commoner things, of the 
topics and the smoke-room and the railway carriage. 


As I write, the chimes of a dozen towers are telling the midnight 
hour. St. Paul’s has an added importance, for it must tell its brethren 
the solemn tale of the great man laid to rest under its giant dome this 
weeping November afternoon. Most grisly of those midnight voices 
is the chime of St. Sepulchre’s. All of the others bring messages of 
hope and joy, proclaim the birth of a new morn. St. Sepulchre’s 
alone turns its thoughts backwards, and speaks of the death of an old 
day. It carries one involuntarily to the frowning walls of Newgate and 
the stern uncharitableness of Old Bailey. 


To-night it makes one think of the unfriended wretch who has 
stood a spectacle to all the world at Yarmouth—a youth of twenty- 
five, capable, ingenious, charged with the murder of his wife of 
twenty-two. God, what a fate! But Cockayne in its selfishness has 
no time to spare for the contemplation of one man’s misery. It gloats 
over the details of that devilish knotted boot-lace, follows the 
devious wanderings of the man, turns even the fierce glare of the half- 
penny reporter’s lantern upon the anguish of the girl he had promised 
to marry. The Middle Ages showed nothing more cruel than 
Cockayne. Rome had no sport which would have sickened the 
Cockney. For him all the world is not merely a stage, it is a rat-pit, 
a gladiators’ arena. And from bus-top and kerbstone, by the light of 
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his pink or yellow halfpennyworth, the Cockney views the squirmings 
of the victims in the world’s cockpit beneath him. Nineteen hundred 
years of Christianity to produce nothing more refined than the half- 
penny newspaper! 


Fully four hundred years ago a Venetian journeyed to London, 
and, on his return to the sunny Adriatic, recorded his experiences in a 
book hecalled ‘‘The Relationof England.” ‘The English,” he said, “‘are 
great lovers of themselves, and of everything belonging to them. They 
think that there are no other men but themselves, and no other world 
but England ; and, whenever they see a handsome foreigner they say 
he looks like an Englishman, and it is a great pity he should not be an 
Englishman ; and whenever they partake of any delicacy with a 
foreigner, they ask him whether such a thing is made in his country.” 
And so to-day this same insularism remains the most striking 
characteristic of our nation. Out of it we have built an Empire, but by 
reason of it we have been chary of acknowledging as brothers our 
colonists beyond the seas. Let a cricket match or a boxing contest 
intervene, and at once Australia or Canada are removed as far from the 
heart of Fleet Street as Turkey or Persia. ‘‘ British ” pluck, ‘‘ British” 
skill, ‘‘ British ” endurance are reserved for Cockayne, and the colonist 
may make what use he can of the epithets he shares with the Conti- 
nentalists and the American. For the nonce his British birthright is 


denied him, and he sinks back to his antipodean obscurity—a mere 
Australian or a New Zealander. 


In our fleeting moments of involuntary generosity—at a Jubilee 
banquet, or the passage of Colonial troops through muddy London 
streets—we admit him to our cousinship with much unnecessary 
reference to the relationship. But deep down in the Cockney heart 
lies the belief that all Scotsmen wear kilts, and all Colonists are sprung 
from the hulks. The houses in London are too high, and the waters 
of the Channel are too broad, to permit of Cockayne viewing any 
civilization outside its own petty-minded municipalism. And so it 
comes about that the Londoner is the most provincial of all English- 
men, and the metropolis the most circumscribed of British towns. 


Above all things does the Cockney dread ridicule, so that he 
wraps himself round with a conservatism, impenetrable, unprogressive 
—not the conservatism of constitutional right and inborn freedom, but 
the conservatism of prejudice and illimitable vanity. Yesterday I 
was splashed with the mud from the Lord Mayor’s gilded caravan— 
the emblem of mediaeval Bumbledom—to-day, I read of a Workhouse’s 
refusal to admit a dying lunatic as patient. He was only mad, not ill. 


To those of us who contemplate these things there is a pathetic 
interest attaching to the Cockney’s worship of custom, and his intense 
antagonism tonew influences, but it is time Cockayne awoke to a realiza- 
tion of the extent to which its growth and its development have been 
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dependent upon its immigrant denizens. The wealth, the culture, the 
intelligence of the great Metropolis are the products of colonial and pro- 
vincial enterprise. The men who are great in its literature and in its 
statecraft are country-born, not London-born; its progressive element 
comes from the muddy lanes, not from the wood-paved streets. 
Deprive it of its country blood and, in quarter of a century, it would 
shrivel up asa port from which the sea has retreated. 


One begs for a little more of charity, a little more of consideration 
for foreign endeavour, in the public Press and in the private conversa- 
tion of Cockayne. One wearies of the dull form of self-adulation that 
rises daily from Fleet Street, one longs for a wider outlook, a broader 
grasp of the great things. One recognizes the enterprise of the Twopenny 
Tube, but shudders at the archaic awfulness of the Underground ; ac- 
knowledges the electric light of Piccadilly Circus, but regrets the 
stretching miles of mirky, gas-lit streets; considers the magnificence 
of our northern trains de luxe, but blushes at the stuffy snail’s crawl 
from Dover to Charing Cross. Progress there has been in the past 
five years, progress that dwarfs the advance of any other twenty, but 
there is much still to be done if London be to take her place among 
the nations, not only as the largest, but the most modern city of the 
world. 


The great predisposing cause is the self-satisfaction of the popu- 
lace. So long as Cockayne believes it has nothing to learn from Ber- 
lin, New York, Paris, Brussels, so long shall we be content to rest bus- 
bound in a Fleet Street or a Cheapside block. 


And yet London, with all the nation, has advanced with mighty 
strides these last five years. The cumbersome machinery of the County 
Council has been got to work, and from its grinding wheels much good 
grist, and some indifferent, has been obtained. The Vestries have 
died and been buried without a mourner, without a wake. In their 
place have appeared the Borough Councils, and to-day Greater 
London bristles with mayors as a porcupine with quills. They cannot 
be worse than the Vestries; those of us who have not yet killed all of 
the hope within us believe they will be better. 


But London’s advance is only the result of a great longing for 
expansion that has come to all the nation, It is mainly the work of 
two men—of Lord Rosebery and of Mr. Chamberlain. Until Mr. Cham- 
berlain went to Downing Street no Minister for the Colonies had ever 
been able to see our vast overseas territories because of the obstructive 
proximity of the village pump. The Jameson Raid demolished the 
pump. It made men look on the map for Johannesburg and Pretoria. 
It roused the nation to the isolation of India, to the importance of 
Cape Town as the frontier fortress of our Eastern possessions. It 
made men realize for the first time the meaning of Empire, the re- 
sponsibilities of Empire, and it brought even to the self-sufficient in- 
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telligence of Cockayne the knowledge that our Empire depended on 
our Colonies and could only be satisfactorily supported by their 
colonists. And so we stretched out the hand of brotherhood, and 
Canadian and Australian, New Zealander and Ceylonian grasped it 
joyously. And so out of a great evil a great good came. 


Two men, above all others, realized the importance of the force 
released by that haphazard touch on the trigger at Pitsani—Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Rosebery, a politician in retire- 
ment, raised his rapt gaze for a moment from St. Helena to look with 
cynical amusement at the grotesque flounderings of his shipwrecked 
Party. He knew the opportunity they were missing, but it was not for 
him to make the blind to see, so he turned again to his study of the 
Napoleon, while the Daily Chronicle led his Party into the mazes of an 
engineers’ strike. 


And so the dilettante politician retired to Barnbougle Castle, and 
the great force that was to make nations and to consolidate, or to dis- 
member, the Empire, lay open to any Statesman’s hand. Over there 
in the Colonial Office was Mr. Chamberlain, the business man, the 
practical politician, the one statesman certain to utilizea new force— 
however powerful, however dangerous, however unfamiliar—for the 
purposes of himself and of his policy. With it he has built a great 
Australian Federation, he has fought a great war, he has shaken even 
the complacency of Cockayne. In discovering this potent force, Mr. 
Chamberlain has done a more notable thing in politics than did Mr. 
Gladstone in all his political career. But no man may yet say whether 
its agency will be for the ultimate preservation or for the dissolution 
of the Empire. The mightier the force, the more powerful must be the 
brake. In his five years of office, Mr. Chamberlain has had ample 
opportunity to test the puissance of Imperialism, but he has not yet 
demonstrated his capacity to control a force that may hurl the nation 
to destruction as easily as it can haul it into safety. 


It were easy, at this stage, to consolidate the great colonies into 
one vast Empire. It were equally easy to force them into three new 
United States. Everything depends on our treatment of the colonists. 
The question must be viewed from their standpoint, not from ours. 
The Empire must be built from the broad basis of Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, and the United Kingdom ; not from acicular Cockayne. 
A great Empire can be supported only on a broad foundation. Secure 
that, and it will stand though the winds and the waters beat against 
it; endeavour to poise it upon the prejudice of a home-keeping public, 
or upon the fad of a Statesman and, at the first breath of adversity, will 
it crumble into dust and ashes. Our history contains more than suffi- 
cient demonstration of the difference between wise and unwise archi- 
tecture in State-building to save us from destruction in this year of 
grace. 
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In passing through the war the public mind has been refined of 
much of its local jealousy and of its petty prejudice. Men have 
learned to honour our colonist cousins as soldiers and fighting men. 
Had they themselves been in South Africa they would have realized 
more vividly the enormous debt we are under to the Colonial corps 
in the war. No regiment ever has made so great a reputation for 
itself in the course of a single campaign as has the Imperial Light 
Horse. It has done more by its conduct in the field to justify the 
cause of the Uitlander than has all the diplomatic correspondence of 
the last fifteen years. Their conduct in Natal, compared with that of 
Dr. Jameson in Ladysmith, has removed for ever the foul slander of 
cowardice urged against them in January, 1896. No Boer has ever 
called them coward, and the Boer went into battle with little goodwill 
to the men he once held pent up in gaol in Pretoria. 


As the Imperial Light Horse have distinguished themselves, so too 
have the other South African corps, the Australian, the New Zealand, 
the Ceylon, and the Canadian detachments. Far more than their 
prominence in the war-correspondents’ reports would suggest have 
they waged successful war against the Republican forces. But, more 
important to the Imperial interests, they have, in camp and in battle- 
field, learned to know and to respect the representatives of other far 
distant colonies. Of the politics of the war those men are by no 
means so satisfied as are the inhabitants of Cockayne, but of their 
duty to their Mother Country they admit no doubt. Vast develop- 
ments of inter-colonial relationship and good feeling have been 
commenced on the South African veld. The men who have fought 
shoulder to shoulder can no longer be separated by the accidental 
intervention of an ocean or a continent. A wise Minister will see in 
this new-born esprit de corps the nucleus of a great movement. The 
great Minister will seize upon it and from it build a great imperial 
policy. 


Cockayne, in its littleness, is blind to the broad unselfishness 
born of the battlefield. In its millions it turned out to greet the 
City Imperial Volunteers and, by its lack of restraint, made a 
disgusting debauch of what should have been a triumphant reception. 
The men who had not dared to fight stood confessed by the meanness 
of their sentiments and the undiscipline of their conduct. Far other- 
wise was it with the men in khaki. Twelve months ago they were as 
these men are. To-day they are men who have faced death a score of 
times, who have learned the true interpretation of bravery, and who 
are sparing in their epithets of praise. To them there was something 
fulsome and nauseous in the designation “ heroes” that meet their 
gaze at every turn. They were as true heroes as ever went out of 
Cockayne, but the very essence of heroism is modesty and restraint. 


Tothe weary men dragged through the bursting crowd the memory 
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was ever present of little knots of khaki on a thirsty, dusty veld, and 
the still, small voice was ever saying, “‘ These others deserved this 
more than you.” It was the thought of a true soldier, of a brave man 
who had tried his bravery, and was as.far removed from the under- 
standing of the obscene crowd as is the Pretoria Raadzaal from St. 
Paul’s. But it was more than the confession of a man who had 
learned to know himself, it was the generous acknowledgment of one 
who had proved himself a very son of the Empire—the germ of the 
true Imperial Idea. But the crowd went on with its raucous cheeting 
and dreamed it was honouring itself in hailing those who had already 
passed out of the shackles of Cockayne. 


War brings many responsibilities, and one of the most embarrass- 
ing is the apportioning of rewards at the conclusion of a campaign. 
It would take a God to fix these with absolute fairness, One whose eye 
had seen every movement of the war, whose mind could distinguish 
the claims of every unit of a vast army. Such decisiveness we can 
never obtain. Awards for strategy as for bravery must always go to 
the man under the General’s eye. It is sad, but it is one of the 
necessities imposed upon us by the limitations of our humanity. Still, 
there are miscarriages that even human frailty can avoid. It has 
been whispered that speedily Sir Redvers Buller will be gazetted a 
member of the House of Lords. His position in his county and his 
wealth will entitle him to a seat in our hereditary chamber, did he 
receive the honour in respect of his place as a representative country 
squire. But he is, so it has been rumoured, to be created Lord Buller 
of Ladysmith, he is to be honoured as a soldier, a successful general, 
not as a landowner of ancient lineage. And there one comes into con- 
flict with the powers that make brewers and lawyers the peers of a 
Douglas, a Howard, or a Stanley. 


Sir Redvers Buller had admittedly a difficult task in Natal, a task 
he performed probably as satisfactorily as another of our generals 
would have done, but nothing he did there justified his name going 
down to posterity as Lord of Ladysmith.’ The relief of Ladysmith was 
the work of Lord Roberts, not of Sir Redvers Buller. There is, more- 
over, a mystery about Spion Kop that should be investigated before 
honours are conferred upon the general chiefly interested in the attack 
upon that untenable position. 


But it is not because of the errors of his Natal campaign one felt 
the precipitancy of the proposal. It is because of the long six weeks 
of waiting that followed Lord Roberts’ advance from Bloemfontein on 
the first of May. Sir Redvers Buller had a strong and capable army ; 
from the 2oth of May the Boers had scarce 1,200 men to defend the 
‘ long stretch of hills from Swaziland to Van Reenan’s Pass, and yet no 
attempt was made to force the passage, and all of Lord Roberts’ 
strategy was endangered, and, eventually, seriously crippled by the 
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absence of General Buller’s force upon his right wing. Those are 
matters for inquiry, not for a peerage, and the public will be better 
content, should the proposal be renewed, that it come stamped with 
the spontaneous approval of the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa 
or of a Military Court of Inquiry. 


One event of the month, not so remotely connected with the war, 
has had less notice paid to it in Cockayne than its importance justified. 
On Novomber 6th Mr. McKinlay was re-elected President of the 
United States. On the result of the election Great Britain had a 
greater stake than is usually the case and, by the non-election of 
Mr. Bryan, she escaped, if not a danger, at least an awkward 
situation. The Boers desired the return of Mr. Bryan, they had 
paid for it, they had intrigued upon the Continent on the strength 
of it. Had Mr. Bryan been returned, Mr. Kruger’s pilgrimage through 
France would have been a less innocuous affair than it is to-day. 
It would have resulted in some form of joint action on the part of 
France and the United States that might seriously have embarrassed 
Great Britain at this juncture. 


As it is, a sound friend to Great Britain has been re-established in 
the chief magistracy of the Great Republic, and we can afford to join 
Mr. Kruger with something of a fellow-feeling in the scorn he has for the 
bizarre reception to which France has subjected him. Paul Kruger is 
essentially a practical man, and unintelligible French poetry, eccentric 
Reception Committees, and provincial brass bands, are ineffectual to 
give him more than a headache. There is nothing of Boulanger about 
the old dopper President, and never did a popular hero react less grace- 
fully to popular acclamation. Stolidas his pipe, he appreciates his wel- 
come only in so far as it may stimulate the French Government to 
action. But the Government knows its people, and, with the American 
election and the Kruger arrival already matters of history, Great 
Britain can face the South African settlement wiih a new assurance. 


China alone can avail to keep the Boers in the field much longer, 
Their ammunition is running short, their horses are galled, their 
manceuvring ground is being curtailed, and Lord Kitchener is drawing on 
the iron gauntlet. Six months after the war began it was evident that 
many among the Boers were developing a liking for the irresponsibility 
of war. They had nothing to lose except their lives, and these were in 
excellent keeping. They had their horses and their rifles, and all the 
world was a hunting ground. And so the Boer keeps on, shooting a 
buck to-day, sniping a soldier to-morrow, raiding a surrendered farm 
in the morning, destroying a railway section at night. It is a free life, 
not destitute of charm, and the Boer—a born freebooter—has settled 
down to guerilla warfare as toatrade. It is a trade at which some 
among his leaders—De Wet, Theron, Viljoen—already may claim to 
be experts. Pets 
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But to the more reflecting among the Beer generals, to the men 
who look beyond the mere filling of a licensed highwayman’s belly—to 
such men as Louis Botha and General De la Rey—China is the only 
political circumstance of hope. For long the American election 
sufficed him, but that has come and gone, and the victory is with the 
British. China is more hopeful, but the Boer does not realize how 
peacefully we can settle our disputes when Fleet Street does not force 
the hand of our diplomatists. The country does not want a war-in 
China. China is outside the sphere of our natural development, 
and whereas the shooting of a drunken brawler by a policeman almost 
sufficed for the war with the Transvaal, the deliberate siege of all the 
Legations in Pekin, and the killing of scores of European inhabitants, 
need not justify war in China. In any event, it will not slacken 
British effort in South Africa. 


Death in its grand form is confined to China and to South Africa. 
At home here it emerges unexpectedly from neuralgias, influenzas, 
pneumonias ; and we gasp to find a Queen’s son, an Oxford savant, a 
British composer, or an extract of beef manufacturer has been stolen 
from us in the night time. I remember a great neurologist speaking to 
me of the neuralgic pains at that time afflicting Mr. Gladstone and 
Prince Bismarck. ‘‘ They are but Nature’s intimation to two old 
men,” he said, ‘‘ that she can no longer maintain their nerves in tone 
with the diminished nutriment at her disposal. It is the sign ofa 
general break-up. In all conditions of malnutrition, due to old age or 
insufficient food, that nerve cell tends to decay first which has been 
most used in health. The drummer in an orchestra finds the loss of 
power in his hands and arms the first sign of approaching paralysis. 
Neuralgia is the common alarm to men who have over-taxed their 
brains in health. The neuralgic nerve takes it origin near the centre 
in the brain which controls the heart. And so those brainy men die 
of paralysis of the heart, and the last bulletin announces death from 
syncope.” 

Both of the great men of whom he talked died as he said they 
would, and many I have known well and admired since then have left 
by the same route. So Sir Arthur Sullivan died—one little brain cell, 
wearied with a life of endless toil, succumbed, and with it went out to 
the Great Unknowable our best-loved musician. 


It needs not to live into the twentieth century to remark that 
Death is no respecter of persons, neither travailler for the good of the 
generation. From the ruck of useless humanity He claims the 
necessary man and leaves a stunned society to marvel at the malice of 
His cynicism. Recently He laid His heavy hand upon one who has 
deserved better both of Him and of his generation. Poor Robert 
Buchanan is still in the dark valley of the shadow, senseless, speech- 
less, lifeless, yet alive. The giant brain is aweary, spent with the 
long day’s work. Its power has gone from it, and a great poet, 
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dramatist, and man of letters, lies a useless log, cumbering the ground 
a Board School rhymster will strive to follow. The most noble poet, 
the most trenchant prose writer of our day, has stumbled within 
the vale. 


Such part as I had in the life of Robert Buchanan caine in his 
latest days, in the days when the flippant Public had deserted him for 
newer and for flimsier gods. Of the fair, curly-haired boy who 
dreamed his poems on Waterloo Bridge at midnight I knew only so 
much as he told me. Of the lad who nursed David Gray in the 
Stamford Street garret I knew only the grizzled remains. That 
garret cost him seven shillings a week, and when the rent was paid he 
had five shillings and sixpence left to live upon. 


“We lived in the same room, shared the same bed, and, when we 
didn’t dine with Duke Humphrey, starved cheerfully together.” 
David and Jonathan in a Stamford Street garret! Even when they 
dined with Duke Humphrey the repast was neither sustaining nor 
luxurious. ‘‘ The Duke’s favourite haunt, at that time, was the 
Caledonian Coffee House in Covent Garden. It was there, at any 
rate, that I encountered him. We dined constantly together on hot 
coffee, and on muffins over which the butter, or grease, was spread 
liberally with a large brush. The cost was small, and the repast was 
very filling at the price; and after it was over one could look over the 
files of nearly all the country newspapers, including those published 
in Scotland. This literature was interesting to me, since the only 
regular money I earned was twelve and sixpence a week, paid to me 
for a leading article which I contributed to an Ayrshire newspaper.” 


It were well if those who rail at the latter-day literary life would 
hark back to the time, forty years ago, when men—David Gray, 
Charles Gibbon, Robert Buchanan—who could write such prose and 
such poetry as no man now living can compass, thanked God and the 
editor for a beggarly half-guinea the column for closely-printed matter 
in the Atheneum. 


London was then a rude cradle for the penniless, talented, untitled 
aspirant to letters. But from its hard flagstones there blossomed a 
Bohemianism, an all-embracing charity, that are as dead to-day as the 
men whose names illumine the histories of the ’Sixties—Thackeray, 
Dickens, Dion Boucicault, the great little Robson, and Rossetti. 
With them to guide and strengthen him, Buchanan learned to love the 
strangest things—anything that was weak and down-trodden—stray 
dogs, galled horses, the tragedy-full figures of the Bridges after mid- 
night. 


There was an infinite tenderness in his treatment of London’s 
Magdalens in his poetry and in his prose. ‘‘ These Ladies of the 
Bridge in the early Sixties, were franker, freer, wilder, noisier, than 
most of those who now inherit their frailties; they were recruited 
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chiefly, I fancy, from the lower social ranks, many of them being girls 
who came from the agricultural districts and who had been in domestic 
service. There was more absolute poverty among them, more misery 
and more happiness, more genuine camaraderie ; they were lower in 
their speech, tippled more, and went to the devil more conscientiously. 


‘* She was known then as a ‘ fallen woman,’ and she was still sur- 
rounded with the halo of sentiment created for her by Tom Hood ; for 
she did drown herself occasionally, preferring even that kind of suicide 
to ‘‘ phossy jaw” and starvation, and the other prizes still offered by 
our Christian civilization to the virtuous poor. The truth is, she had 
not yet learned to reduce her trade to a science, or even a fine art, and 
she had too often horrible heart-burnings, and regrets, and self- 
reproaches, which drove her towards the River. The very general idea 
now is that Hood’s Unfortunate never really existed, but that is a mis- 
take; she existed, and I knew her. 


“I had first heard of her, I think, from De Quincey, whose story of 
poor Ann had burnt itself into my heart and made me tender and loving 
towards all the fallen; and from that night of my first visit to the 
Bridge, I seemed to see the lost girl everywhere, to hear her voice, to 
look into her piteous eyes. In this way, as in a thousand others, do 
the works of Genius work: they shed pity and solemnity into the dark 
places of life, and justify Humanity of its failures. Ann was only a 
tired child, and in these days London held many such children; and 
to one who approached them as a struggling friend and comrade - 
almost as poor as themselves, to one who spoke to them as he would 
have done to a poor sister, they invariably showed their gentler and 
their better sides. I have walked for hours in such company, on the 
Bridge or in the neighbouring streets, and heard no unclean word, 
seen no impure look from my companions. Ofcourse Doll Tearsheet 
was often there too, vociferous and foul-spoken; but even Doll was a 
good creature, with love in her body, and capable, when her angry 
passions were not aroused, of many an act of self-sacrifice and loving 
kindness.” 


And so he would speak, lazily, charitably, genially, with a strange 
compassion for what other men thought righteousness in condemning 
with a hot indignation for whatever was mean or paltry in the conduct 
of those who claimed the right to judge their fellows. He looked at 
the submerged of the world with an eye that saw nearer to that of the 
Nazarene, and stretched forth to them a hand more practically helpful 
than much that is protruded from the Gothic archways of our Churches 
and Cathedrals. 


It is good to have known such a man, to have been able to talk 
without blushing of questions which only our fin-de-siécle pruriency 
has banished from adult conversation. Never an impure thought, 
never a subtle innuendo, smirched the conversation of Buchanan. He 
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dramatist, and man of letters, lies a useless log, cumbering the ground 
a Board School rhymster will strive to follow. The most noble poet, 
the most trenchant prose writer of our day, has stumbled within 
the vale. 


Such part as I had in the life of Robert Buchanan caine in his 
latest days, in the days when the flippant Public had deserted him for 
newer and for flimsier gods. Of the fair, curly-haired boy who 
dreamed his poems on Waterloo Bridge at midnight I knew only so 
much as he told me. Of the lad who nursed David Gray in the 
Stamford Street garret I knew only the grizzled remains. That 
garret cost him seven shillings a week, and when the rent was paid he 
had five shillings and sixpence left to live upon. 


‘“‘ We lived in the same room, shared the same bed, and, when we 
didn’t dine with Duke Humphrey, starved cheerfully together.” 
David and Jonathan in a Stamford Street garret! Even when they 
dined with Duke Humphrey the repast was neither sustaining nor 
luxurious. ‘The Duke’s favourite haunt, at that time, was the 
Caledonian Coffee House in Covent Garden. It was there, at any 
rate, that I encountered him. We dined constantly together on hot 
coffee, and on muffins over which the butter, or grease, was spread 
liberally with a large brush. The cost was small, and the repast was 
very filling at the price; and after it was over one could look over the 
files of nearly all the country newspapers, including those published 
in Scotland. This literature was interesting to me, since the only 
regular money I earned was twelve and sixpence a week, paid to me 
for a leading article which I contributed to an Ayrshire newspaper.” 


It were well if those who rail at the latter-day literary life would 
hark back to the time, forty years ago, when men—David Gray, 
Charles Gibbon, Robert Buchanan—who could write such prose and 
such poetry as no man now living can compass, thanked God and the 
editor for a beggarly half-guinea the column for closely-printed matter 
in the Atheneum. 


London was then a rude cradle for the penniless, talented, untitled 
aspirant to letters. But from its hard flagstones there blossomed a 
Bohemianism, an all-embracing charity, that are as dead to-day as the 
men whose names illumine the histories of the ’Sixties—Thackeray, 
Dickens, Dion Boucicault, the great little Robson, and Rossetti. 
With them to guide and strengthen him, Buchanan learned to love the 
strangest things—anything that was weak and down-trodden—stray 
dogs, galled horses, the tragedy-full figures of the Bridges after mid- 
night. 


There was an infinite tenderness in his treatment of London’s 
Magdalens in his poetry and in his prose. ‘‘ These Ladies of the 
Bridge in the early ’Sixties, were franker, freer, wilder, noisier, than 
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chiefly, I fancy, from the lower social ranks, many of them being girls 
who came from the agricultural districts and who had been in domestic 
service. There was more absolute poverty among them, more misery 
and more happiness, more genuine camaraderie; they were lower in 
their speech, tippled more, and went to the devil more conscientiously. 


‘* She was known then as a ‘ fallen woman,’ and she was still sur- 
rounded with the halo of sentiment created for her by Tom Hood ; for 
she did drown herself occasionally, preferring even that kind of suicide 
to “ phossy jaw” and starvation, and the other prizes still offered by 
our Christian civilization to the virtuous poor. The truth is, she had 
not yet learned to reduce her trade to a science, or even a fine art, and 
she had too often horrible heart-burnings, and regrets, and self- 
reproaches, which drove her towards the River. The very general idea 
now is that Hood’s Unfortunate never really existed, but that is a mis- 
take; she existed, and I knew her. 


‘‘T had first heard of her, I think, from De Quincey, whose story of 
poor Ann had burnt itself into my heart and made me tender and loving 
towards all the fallen; and from that night of my first visit to the 
Bridge, I seemed to see the lost girl everywhere, to hear her voice, to 
look into her piteous eyes. In this way, as in a thousand others, do 
the works of Genius work: they shed pity and solemnity into the dark 
places of life, and justify Humanity of its failures. Ann was only a 
tired child, and in these days London held many such children; and 
to one who approached them as a struggling friend and comrade - 
almost as poor as themselves, to one who spoke to them as he would 
have done to a poor sister, they invariably showed their gentler and 
their better sides. _ 1 have walked for hours in such company, on the 
Bridge or in the neighbouring streets, and heard no unclean word, 
seen no impure look from my companions. Ofcourse Doll Tearsheet 
was often there too, vociferous and foul-spoken; but even Doll was a 
good creature, with love in her body, and capable, when her angry 
passions were not aroused, of many an act of self-sacrifice and loving 
kindness.” 


And so he would speak, lazily, charitably, genially, with a strange 
compassion for what other men thought righteousness in condemning 
with a hot indignation for whatever was mean or paltry in the conduct 
of those who claimed the right to judge their fellows. He looked at 
the submerged of the world with an eye that saw nearer to that of the 
Nazarene, and stretched forth to them a hand more practically helpful 
than much that is protruded from the Gothic archways of our Churches 
and Cathedrals. 


It is good to have known such a man, to have been able to talk 
without blushing of questions which only our jin-de-siécle pruriency 
has banished from adult conversation. Never an impure thought, 
never a subtle innuendo, smirched the conversation of Buchanan. He 
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said blunt out what he meant, using plain Saxon words without, any 
attempt to sugar his meaning with Norman-French or society-attuned 
euphemisms. He spoke as the carpenter’s son spoke, as seriously, as 
purposefully, and was hated by his World as bitterly. With time, the 
World’s hatred burned into his soul so that he tilted at its idols, 
merely because they were idols, without reference to their worth or 
thought to the evolutionary change they typified. 


In later life his charity became supersensitive. For long he 
would not eat mutton because of the dumb pain he had read in the 
faces of a herd of sheep waiting before the door of a slaughter- 
house. A keen sportsman, -he gave up his shooting in Scot- 
land because of the pity he felt for the birds he killed. Their glazing 
eyes spoke to his poet heart of the purple heather, the rolling moors, 
God’s glorious sun he had shut out from their gaze for ever, and he 
threw down his gun without a sigh, without a regret, save for those he 
had shot in the days of his barbarism. 


I never shall forget the howl of indignation he aroused by the 
article he wrote on Lord Kitchener in the very height of the Omdur- 
man enthusiasm. And yet it was out of his great heart he spoke. The 
man who shrank from killing a partridge could not view the slaughter 
of eleven thousand Dervishes unmoved. And when Buchanan hit, he 


hit home. 


Most delightful to a man of this unemotional century-end were 
the enthusisms of Buchanan. They were all so innocent, so child-like, 
so strange coming from the portly, big-brained man. He loved a 
fairy story, and Christmas was as sure a joy to him as to the tiniest 
child in the nursery—not the modern emasculated Christmas, but the 
real, old-fashioned holiday, with its holly berries and its serious pud- 
ding. He hated the new-fashioned “Mr. and Mrs. Up-to-date send 
greetings for Christmas,” and used to search the shops for cards with a 
Father Christmas, a sprig of holly, and a sparkle of magnesium- 
sulphated frost upon them. 


“On a frosty Christmas Eve—-early, very early, in the ’Sixties—that 
is to say nearer forty than thirty years ago—an active, middle-aged 
pedestrian, with eyes bright and keen as the peregrine falcon’s, and a 
quick, impatient tread that seemed to spurn the snow-strewn pave- 
ment, might have been seen wending his way eastward from Wellington 
Street, Strand, through Maiden Lane. He wore a broad-brimmed hat 
of somewhat brigandish appearance, a cloak, fur-lined and fur-collared, 
covered him from neck to knee, and in his left hand he bore a small 
handbag, such as attorneys’ clerks use to carry deeds and other legal 
documents. He stopped in the light of the brightly illuminated 
window of Rule’s oyster saloon and, after hesitating a moment, entered 
the open door. 
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“*A merry Christmas, Mr. Dickens,’ the bright-eyed matron 
behind the bar greeted him. 


‘Immediately, as if by enchantment, the holly on the walls grew 
greener and put forth new berries, the plates and dishes shone like 
happy faces, the very oyster-shells seemed to grin and brighten, and 
the whole place joined in a delighted welcome! For the happy man 
who stood smiling there, dressed like an animated brigand, was the 
very incarnate Genie of Christmastide, the wonderful Genie who had 
spread throughout the land, and all over the habitable world, the 
delightful Gospel of Plum Pudding. 


‘Close to the outer door a boy was peeping in with wondering, 
awe-struck eyes. On the threshold the Boy and the Genie came face 
to face!” ’ 


And that Boy has became the man whom men call the literary 
iconoclast, a very anarchist among latter-day writers! Poor 
Buchanan, if only the world knew the great heart he ever had beating 
warmly under his wide waistcoat! If they could have heard, as I have 
heard, the ‘“‘ God bless him!” of poor, hopeless drift pieces of the 
Stage’s flotsam and jetsam, they would have understood the 
man better. 


His father a Socialist lecturer and writer, himself a literary and a 
social Ishmael, he asked no certificate of character from the objects of 
his charity. The woman might be a Magdalen, the man a drunkard ; 
that they were cold and hungry sufficed for Buchanan. His hand 
was ever eager to stretch forth to anything in distress. 


Denounced by every orthodox Christian, Buchanan had a higher 
and a nobler idea of the Christ than any man I have ever met. But 
his conception of Christianity was a Christianity without a Church, 
a Christianity devoid of dogma. Much of his creed was contained in 
the four lines he used to quote :— 


And when at night beneath the gas 

We saw our painted sisters pass, 

We hushed our hearts like Christian men 
Remembering the Magdalen. 


Most memorable of all Buchanan controversies was his attack 
on Swinburne’s ‘‘Fleshly School of Poetry” in the Contemporary 
Review in 1872. Into that fierce fight of thirty years ago were 
dragged Rossetti, Theodore Watts, Dunton, and many others of what 
Buchanan always called the Coterie. 


And yet Buchanan, who was called “a poor and pretentious 
poetaster, causing storms in tea-cups” by the indignant Rossetti, was 
in the beginning fired only by the desire to avenge the fame of his dead 
friend, David Gray. It was out of the warmth of his hot heart so 
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great a fire was set a-blazing. Swinburne had spoken contemptuously 
of David Gray’s “ poor little book” in one of his essays. Buchanan 
straightway charged at him and all he represented. The result was 
much unjust criticism, much needless vituperation, that from the 
critical standpoint Buchanan always regretted. But from his position 
as champion of the dead he regretted nothing, and gloried in his 
demolition of the Coterie. 


Of Buchanan’s place in the world of letters a later generation will 
speak higher words of praise than ours. There is a sonorousness 
about his prose, a grandeur about the music of his poetry, that in these 
days of tinkling cymbals cannot be appreciated, but their music is the 
music of all time, and Robert Buchanan’s fame will go ringing down 
the ages when many we now account his superiors will be silent in 
their dust and ashes. We cannot spare that lion-hearted, open-handed 
man. Has Death no mercy, has the Grave no satiety ? 


Even the miraculously endowed nineteenth century is gasping 
out its miserable last four weeks of life. One trembles to write Finis 
to such an age of marvels, but great men and unparalleled centuries 
alike bridge their allotted span, and we, who for a_ breathing 
unworthily survive, can write no better epitaph than that they lived, 
they died—leaving to the Ages the measure of their accomplishment. 


R. DovuG.Las. 
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